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Meet the new 1946 
Ford Convertible! Just 
touch a button and 
your smart open car 
becomes a snug sedan! 





@ No other car in its price class performs like the 1946 
Ford because no other has the V-8 engine. . . no other has 
100 h.p.! The V-8 type of engine is used in America’s most 
expensive automobile! 

The new Ford V-8 is thrifty on gas and oil because of 
new 4-ring aluminum pistons and new balanced carburetion; 

With new oversized brakes . . . with wider, lower, hand- 
somer appearance ... and with dozens of other improve- 
ments, no wonder so many people say: “‘Ford’s out front 
in the low-priced field!” 


Tas a Tord in gene” 


TUNE IN... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P. M., E. S. T.... The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundoys, 8-9 P. M., E. §, T. 





Talking it Over 


It is estimated that Americans 
have wartime savings totaling more 
than $140 billions. High wartime wages 
and the inability to purchase many 
commodities whose production was 
halted by the war made saving practi- 
cally compulsory. That huge backlog 
of purchasing power provides a solid 
foundation for continuing national 
prosperity, once the brakes on produc- 
tion are taken off by an end of strikes 
and adoption of a realistic OPA per- 
spective. 

But there are some to whom these 
factors are of small moment, and to 
whom the $140 billions of wartime sav- 
ings are a tempting prize. Swindlers, 
tipsters, shysters and confidence men 
are busy thinking up new schemes with 
which to make the gullible part with 
their money. The rackets run from 
selling stock in non-existent gold mines 
to offering partnerships in businesses. 
The situation is so serious that a few 
months ago 200 leaders in business, ag- 
riculture and education met in New 
York to consider ways and means to 
protect the public against the financial 
pirates who would prey on it. 

But some of the blame lies with 
the people themselves. Many, unac- 
customed to having a “nest egg,” are 
tempted to speculate with it in the 
hopes of multiplying their riches easily 
and quickly. Speculation is often con- 
fused with investment, and specula- 
tion is a dangerous activity for anyone 
unversed in financial matters. Sound 
investment in legitimate business en- 
terprises is to be encouraged, but reck- 
less gambling in “cats and dogs” usu- 
ally ends in disaster. 

Many of our leading financial in- 
stitutions are constantly warning the 
public against the speculation evil. The 
New York Stock Exchange is conduct- 
ing a nationwide advertising campaign 
in hundreds of magazines and news- 
papers cautioning the public against 
“grapevine” tips and investment in- 
formation from sources whose reliabil- 
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ity is open to question. Those who buy 
stocks on tips from doubtful sources 
are almost as foolish as those who fall 
for the get-rich-quick schemes of out- 
right swindlers. 

The function of the New York 
Stock Exchange is to provide a neces- 
sary market place for the purchase and 
sale of legitimate securities. No com- 
pany’s securities are listed until the 
company agrees to reveal at regular 
intervals certain essential facts con- 
cerning its operation and upon which 
reasoned investment judgment can be 
built. 

This ‘concern for the public’s wel- 
fare is more necessary today than ever 
before, because the ranks of investors 
are greater today than ever. Owner- 
ship of American business enterprise 
has spread out to millions of homes. 
In fact, it is estimated that one out of 
every four American families owns 
shares in America’s businesses. 

The service rendered by the New 
York Stock Exchange has contributed 
to this widespread ownership. Small 
investors as well as large know that in 
this convenient marketplace they can 
readily sell what they have bought— 
and at prices determined by the supply 
and demand existing in the market 
at the time the transaction is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has on 
various occasions publicly warned 
against gambling in securities. He said, 
“Free markets are open to all, as they 
should be, but access to them should 
not be abused. Those who are unable 
to judge intrinsic values, or are un- 
willing to be guided by these values, 
should stay out.” 

Mr. Schram has pointed out that 
there is no easy path to wealth. Those 
of modest means who have accumulated 
savings would do well to hold on to 
them, rather than risk them in specu- 
lation that all too soon may be re- 
gretted, 


Sincerely, 


4unkuiniitialtiaias 


Publisher 














FREE) 


“WESTERN 1 
VACATIONLANDS 


@ Description of famous western va- 
cation regions with pictorial map of 
the West. Will help you to plan your 
summer or fall vacation. Also informa- 
tion on Union Pacific travel facilities. 


Folder contains in- 
formation about 
California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colora- 
do, Sun Valley, Yel- 
lowstone, National 
Parks of Utah-Ari- 
zona and other scen- 
ic regions. Mail cou- 
pon for free copy. 
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Passenger Dept. 
Union Pacific Railroad, 


Room 38, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please send free copy of “Western Vaca- 
tionlands.” 





mE 
ROLL FILM 


High Speed Panchromatic 
8 Exposures 
Approximate Speed 50 Weston 


in 5 Popular Sizes 
Fits All Standard Cameras 


NOW AVAILABLE 


2%, x 3%, Specify 1-20.......... 33¢ 
2%, *x3% 6-20..........33¢ 
- 2Ygx4% i 6-16....000000 38¢ 
+ 2.) nn | ene 38¢ 
Vest Pocket “ DR icccctocns 27¢ 
Mail orders not accopted for 
fess than 3 rolls. No C. O. D.’s. 


Please include 10¢ for postage and 
handling charges. War Surplus Film. 


VisuAL Art Stupios 


Dept.C 77 W. 45th St. N. Y.18, N. Y. 











Between 


Ourselves 





Tell the Truth: In “Under the Dome” 
you say editorial comment is 60% un- 
favorable to the corporation. Why do not 
the newspapers publish the facts concern- 
ing the communistic demands of the un- 
ions as shown by quoted excerpts of those 
demands published privately by General 
Motors and sent out to a limited part of 
the population? 

These quotations show the union de- 
mands are not so much a question of 
wages, hours, etc., as of complete control 
of the management and earnings of the 
company. 

Dr. Frank Leighton Wood, Lynden, Wash. 


Pipe Organ Mountains: I don’t un- 
derstand the argument about the origin of 
the name of Oregon in your recent article 
‘Rocket Town.” Any oldtimer hereabouts 
will tell you Oregon got its name from its 
proximity to the Oregon mountains, north 
of the St. Augustine Pass, the spires of 
which resemble a pipe organ. 

Hugh N. Allison, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Pro Bobby-Soxers: I'll have Ruth 
Felker Thomas, St. Louis, Mo., know that 
the bobby soxers have as much sense as 
she has. Yes, maybe more, because they 
are not given to running a fellow-country- 
man down. Every generation follows a 
trend as this generation seems to be doing 
now. Anything wrong with that? I thank 
God for our bobby-soxers. We love them 
because they are our children. They are 
just as clean and as decent as anyone 
else.” 

Mrs. Elmer Mitterer, Jowa Falls, Ja. 


"American Way": Nowadays to live 
nicely and decently a man with a family 
should have $5.000 a year. When you 
think of the extremely small proportion 
of wage-earners with that income, the 
American way of life looks like a sadly 
sweet, dimly glimpsed dream. Maybe I’m 
a pessimist but to me it seems an impossi- 
ble dream and I for one have quit dream- 
ing of the impossible. 

Josephine Chally, Morris, Tl. 

[But the “American way” has produced 
at least three times any other nation’s pros- 
perity. Ask the veterans who have come 
back from all parts of the world to give you 
their impressions.—Ed. ] 


Buffalo Bill: In your article “Buffalo 
Bill Rides Again” (PATHFINDER, Mar. 6) 
no mention was made of his birthplace. 
William F. Cody was born in Le Claire 
Township, Scott County, Iowa, and a 
monument in his memory stands by the 
famous Green Tree, near the Mississippi 
River at Le Claire. 

O. B. Johnson, New Richland, Minn. 


Women's Dresses: I surely want to 
say “Amen” to all those wrifing against 


“ 


the “Out in the Open” dress (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 6). A woman should be an 
inspiration to men to be their best, not to 


be so dressed as to tempt him to gross 


immorality. 
George Cheever, Greeley, Colo. 


"Labor Bully": The pictures of John 
L. Lewis and Bill Hutcheson (Patu- 
FINDER, Mar. 20) show Lewis especially as 
about the typical-appearing American la- 
bor bully. This, no doubt, accounts largely 
for his hold on the coal miners who dare 
not disobey his orders. 

The sinister influence of him and a 
multitude of other high-salaried labor 
bosses clear down to the local unions is 
definitely educating the membership for 
dictatorship as surely as they are today 
in Russia. 

Aided and abetted by a cowardly, 
unfair and unprogressive majority of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
Labor Committee of the U.S. Senate they 
are always pushing our legislators and the 
general public around for their own selfish 
ambitions. 


T. M. Alcorn, Modesto, Calif. 


Shem's Calendar: In reply to Gene 
Golles in Between Ourselves (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 6) it should be pointed out 
that after the flood Noah commanded his 
highly intellectual son Shem to make a 
new calendar as the flood had changed for- 
mer conditions. This knowledge does not 
come from Biblical history—it is from 
Chinese history. This should explain to 
your satisfaction the change of the Sab- 
bath Day from the seventh day of the 
week to the first. 

Dr. C. Myra Mariarty, Meriden, Conn. 


Heigh-O, Silver! I see the Army is 
going to ditch the cavalry for machines. 
I think something ought to be done about 
such a heartless plan. Have we forgotten 
what the saddle horse has done for Amer- 
ica? 

Our forefathers depended on the Pony 
Express for their mail and if it hadn't 
been for the U.S. Cavalry we never would 
have conquered the hostile Indians and 
the renegades in the West. Have we for- 
gotten Sheridan’s Ride? 

Furthermore there probably wouldn’t 
be any United States if it had not been for 
Paul Revere’s faithful steed. I think the 
least thing the Army could do would be 
to keep one regiment of cavalry as a trib- 
ute to the horses’ services to their country. 

George Worsey, Fort Riley, Kan. 


Hold That House: Something hap- 
pened to me the other day that smells 
mighty like a new racket. A man asked 
me if I would sell my house. He said he 
was trying to locate homes for veterans. 
He told me I could get triple the amount 
I paid for my place. I think he was work- 
ing for some real estate operator who was 
looking for quick turnovers and juicy 
commissions. It seems to me that every 
man who sells his home will have to buy 
another. I don’t see how this would help 
the housing shortage. 

Jesse Stone, Akron, Ohio 
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Under The Dome 





DON'T FORGET-—-Washington hasn't-—-that after the soft coal strike is settled, 
an adjustment will have to be made with the anthracite miners. 


BUSINESSMEN WITH LABOR TROUBLES are tipping their friends that Presidential Aide 
John R. Steelman is likely to carry more weight in Washington than 
Labor Secretary Schwellenbach. 


PRICE INCREASE OF 10% for farm equipment has been okayed by OPA, may be an- 
nounced before you read this. 


LITTLE-NOTED REASON for U.S. reluctance to crack down on Spain is need of 
American industry for wolfram, source of tungsten used in steel alloys, 
etc. Spain has world's biggest supply. 


BETTER VETERANS' PRIORITY in surplus property sales is in the cards. Goaded by 
complaints, Congressmen are ready to move vets up behind Federal 
agencies on the priority list. 


NEW TECHNIQUE is being adopted by Congressmen in handling questions involving 
changes in Administration policy. Instead of trying it singlehandedly, 
a legislator scouts around until he finds fellow-members with a simi- 
lar problem, then they descend on an agency in force. 


RECURRENT RUMORS that Sen. Connally will get an appointive job, such as an 
ambassadorship, have been traced to political foes who'd like to un- 
dermine his strength back home. 


ARMY ENGINEERS are agitating to take over all public construction, arguing that 
it will keep the corps in training. 


LONGEST RECESS SINCE THE WAR is in store for Congress this year, probably from 
late July through election day. This will mean that such legislation 
as the national health plan, long-range housing, social security ex- 


pansion, tax reduction, Federal education aid will be held over. 


and the taxpayer. But there'll be efforts to make them simpler. 


ATTEMPTS TO MOLLIFY irate Southerners will be redoubled by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. One method will be to give them greater say in 
Federal appointments, another to clear out committee personnel which 
has bumbled badly. 

POPULAR COMPLAINTS to Federal Communications Commission are going to force 
action if radio doesn't take steps to clean up some of its programs, 
officials warn privately. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR MILK, butter, other dairy products will be granted soon by 
OPA, but details haven't been worked out yet. 


WORRIED FRIENDS of Agriculture Secretary Anderson have started quiet mission- 
ary work among Congressmen to offset criticism of his administration. 


DRASTIC METHODS to make room for ex-G.I.s are being considered by some uni- 
versities with quiet VA backing. These include closing freshman 
registrations to anyone but vets, quotas on women students, bans on 
out-of-state students. 

ANOTHER BLOW in Tennessee boss Ed Crump's fight with the Truman Administration 
will be struck soon when Sen. Stewart introduces a bill to require 
high Government officials to cut all ties with private business. This 
is aimed at George Allen, RFC Director. 


EDUCATION GROUPS, who feel left out in surplus property disposal, have formed 
a special committee to survey all warehouses, find out what is for 
sale and when it will be sold, so schools can bid. 


LEFT-WING DEMOCRATS are building up a small boom for Wallace and Bowles,hope it 
will at least build up their bargaining power. 
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P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network. 
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The Nation 


Merger 


Battle royal looms as. President, Army, 
Navy and Congress get into armed 
services unification question 


America’s citizens have just received 
a bid from President Truman to take their 
seats in the grandstand for a taxpayer’s 
look at one of the greatest struggles in 
the Nation’s legislative history. 

It’s a spectacle in which men who 
favor unification of the armed forces will 
swarm onto the floor of the arena to bat- 
tle tooth and nail against those who op- 
pose it. 

It’s a circus which could be billed 
under many different names—all depend- 
ing on who’s talking. 

President Truman has made it clear 
that he’d call it: “The President vs. the 
Admirals.” The Navy would prefer the 
listing: “The Navy against the Army and 
the Army Air Corps.” The Army would 
dub it: “The Army Progressives against 
the Navy Backward-Thinkers.” And the 
members of the Military Affairs commit- 
tees and the Naval Affairs committees of 
both House and Senate would proclaim 
it: “The War of Prerogatives.” 

All this—and bitterness, too—enter 
into the strife which has been smouldering 
for many years, which burst into flames 
with the introduction of a bill representing 
the opinions of a sub-committee of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, and 
which will burn for months to come. 

The Plan. The main provisions of 
the bill call for abolition of the War and 
Navy Departments as such; the creation 
of a Department of Common Defense 
under a single Civilian Secretary; the 
raising of the Air Force to equality with 


the Army and the Navy, with each 
headed by a separate civilian secretary 
under the Secretary of Common Defense; 
and the appointment by the President of 
a Chief of Staff of Common Defense. 

What’s wrong with all this? 

Nothing—says the President. 

Not much—says the Army. 

Plenty—says the Navy. 

We'll see—say the committee heads. 

Truman's Stand. Take the Presi- 
dent’s views first: 

He is convinced that the old-school- 
tie admirals are not only opposed to this 
bill but to any measure that would de- 
prive the Navy of any of its present 
rights. 

He is incensed because he believes 
they have gone beyond the bounds of free- 
dom of speech in expressing opinions and 
have indulged in propaganda and lobby- 
ing. 

He has left many observers puzzled 
as to what the distinction is between the 
two. Those who know the President’s 
mind and who have watched activities on 
the part of Navy adherents are aware that 
what he means is this: 

1. It’s all right for admirals, when 
summoned by committees on Capitol Hill, 
to say freely that they think this proposal 
is sound and that that proposal is nefari- 
ous, 

2. It is mot all right for them to 
go to the offices of legislators, or send 
emissaries, to buttonhole them at cock- 
tail parties or dinners with intent to use 
personal charm, persuasion or chit-chat 
beyond statements they would make in 
open hearings. 


This last. in the President’s mind, 


-comes under the head of outright defiance 


of policy that he has decided upon as 


Council of Common 


Detense 


Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. 

Army's View. What does the Army 
say? 

Well, the Army says that the Presi- 
dent is certainly a wise man; that unifica- 
tion has to come; that the Army is broad- 
minded about it and wants only unification 
that would be fair to all branches of the 
service; and that the President is right 
in threatening to crack down on service- 
men who oppose it. 

(The Army speaks from the happy 
knowledge that there is in office what they 
regard as an “Army President.”’ Observers 
do not criticize them for that. They recall 
that the Navy was equally blissful when 
the White House was occupied by the late 
President Roosevelt, a man commonly 
regarded as a “Navy President.”’) 

Navy's Cry. Why does the Navy yell 
nowr 

Its adherents will tell anybody 
who'll listen. (Not even the President has 
been able to stop the chit-chat and the 
buttonholing. ) 

They will tell you that the Navy is 
not holding out against service co-opera- 
tion.. Unification of command in the field, 
they say, has proved itself beyond ques- 
tion. They will point out that the Navy 
has proposed as a counter measure to 
organic unification the establishment of 
a National Security Council linking the 
War, Navy and State Departments. That 
plan, they will tell you, is sound because 
it does not concentrate power in one 
Cabinet-rank Secretary beyond the ca- 
pacity of any one man to use wisely. 

But look to the bill now proposed. 
That bill, the Navy men complain: 

1. Puts the President under no obli- 
gation to rotate the appointment of the 
single Chief of Staff. 

2. Would result in the loss of a 
Cabinet-rank Secretary to fight the Navy’s 
battles in the Cabinet. 

3. Would establish a department of 
co-equals in which the Army and its pres- 
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SPONSOR AND PLAN. Sen. Thomas (D-Utah) explains with gestures the armed forces merger plan charted at right which a Military Affairs sub- 
committee drew up to meet the President's demand for a unified Army and Navy. 
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Acme 


CLOUD. Lewis’ soft coal strike hampered re- 
conversion. (SEE: No End in Sight) 


ent Air Force could outvote the Navy 
two-to-one, 

4. Might possibly legalize abolition 
of the Marines and Navy air arm. 

5. Would open the door at least to 
submergence, if not abolition, of Navy air. 

6. And might even result in the ap- 
pointment by the President of a Chief- 
of-Staff specially commissioned by him to 
assume the post. 

Lend your ear longer and the Navy 
admirals will line up any number of other 
reasons, all valid according to them, why 
the bill is bad. 

Congress’ Position. Journey to Cap- 
itol Hill and you will hear other objec- 
tions. Not the least interesting and novel 
of these is the fear felt by some members 
of Congress that important seniority in 
committees might be wiped out if, single 
Committees of Common Defense in the 
House and Senate should be the logical 
result of passage of the pending bill, The 
Military Affairs and Naval Affairs com- 
mittees have always been powerful groups. 
Memberships in them have been cher- 
ished. 

Regardless of that, though, most Re- 
publicans and the new clan of “Navy 
Democrats” ask what right the President 
has to muzzle the Navy topside on a mat- 
ter which Congress and not he must es- 
tablish as policy. 


Prison Business 


Federal and State income tax authori- 
ties perked up. Court papers filed by U.S. 
Dist. Atty. Thomas J. Morrissey disclosed 
some interesting facts. 

Convict craftsmen at the state peni- 
tentiary in Canon City, Col., the papers 
said, had built up a $500,000-a-year lea- 
ther goods industry. One convict earned 
as much as $9,000 a year. Some employed 
as many as 50 fellow inmates as employes. 
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Newcomers were set up in the business by 
old-timers, given a share of the profits. 

What Attorney Morrissey wanted was 
to crack down on some firms and individ- 
uals he charged with buying the leather 
goods from the inmates and shipping them 
outside the state in violation of interstate 
commerce laws. 

What the income tax officials wanted 
was to be sure the prison’s big business- 
men were paying their due share of taxes. 


No End In Sight 


U.S. was “over the hump” in recon- 
version, the President said. Manufacture 
of civilian goods had reached an all-time 
high of $150 billion a year, unemploy- 
ment was under 3 million. Only two big 
clouds (he didn’t mention OPA) darkened 
the horizon now. One was inflation. 

The other, tied closely to the first, 
was strikes. “Protracted work stoppage in 
any one of a number of fields—for in- 
stance the coal industry,” said Truman, 
“could seriously delay our progress.” 

A work stoppage in the coal industry 
already was under way. And at the end 
of the second week, it looked as if it might 
easily be “protracted” unless the Govern- 
ment stepped in. UMW chief John L. 
Lewis still had failed to make known his 
demands on the fundamental issue of 
the dispute—wages and hours, Negotia- 
tions in Washington were limited to an 
unending argument over mine safety rules 
and health-and-welfare fund for workers. 

What He Wants. Though he de- 
layed presenting them in detail, Lewis’ 
demands were expected to include (1) a 
“royalty” of ro¢ a ton on coal mined to 
go into a union welfare fund; (2) a re- 
duction in working time to 35 hours a 
week without a cut in take-home pay; (3) 
inclusion of mine foremen in the UMW’s 
District so. 

Though the operators were willing to 
discuss various measures for improving 
mine safety and medical care, they were 


opposed to granting a 1o¢-a-ton “Petrillo 
type” royalty to the union because, first 
of all, it would total more than $50 mil- 
lion a year, much more than medical care 
would ordinarily cost. They also disliked 
the idea of the union’s having complete 
control of the fund. 

Operators were dead set against in- 
clusion of foremen in the union. Fore- 
men, they felt, were part of management 
and could not legally be represented by 
an employes’ organization. This was an 
issue broader than the coal strike itself, 
for the same problem was present poten- 
tially in all industries. 

Pay. On the question of wages, the 
miners had a fairly strong case. Before 
the strike they had been working, in 
theory, a basic 35-hour week for $1-an- 
hour average pay. In practice, the aver- 
age miner has been working about 47 hours 
a week and getting about $54, according 
to UMW’s own figures. Some have worked 
54 hours and earned $63.50 a week. 

Compared with rival unions—notably 

auto and steel workers—this was not good 
pay. Steelworkers averaged $1.28 an hour 
base pay, or about $51 for a 40-hour week. 
Auto workers, depending on which com- 
pany they worked for, averaged from $52 
to $55 for 40 hours. But the soft coal 
miner who worked 4o hours got only 
$42.50. 
Mine owners had already indicated 
they would be willing to grant wage in- 
creases to raise miners’ pay in line with 
the 18.5¢-an-hour granted to many other 
unions since the war. But there was a 
rumor Lewis might blow the top of the 
Administration’s formula, ask as much as 
8o¢ an hour more. If the mine owners re- 
fused, Lewis could stop a major part of 
American industry in its tracks, 

Effect. Soft coal supplies power for 
62% of U.S. electricity; 95% of its rail- 
road locomotion; 55% of its production 
machinery. And a strike of Lewis’ 400,000 
mine workers meant virtually a 100% 
stoppage of soft coal production. At the 
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HOMELESS. A violent wind and hailstorm swept Anniston, Ala., did damage running into mil- 
lions, smashed into fragments the trailer home of Mrs. Jean Mallory and her ex-G.!. husband Cal- 
vin, a student at a local school. 
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beginning of the strike there was about 
a month’s supply of soft coal on hand. 
Theoretically, that would carry the Na- 
tion until May 1. 

Actually, cutting off the coal supply 
was felt immediately by many big in- 
dustrial consumers. U.S. Steel, which had 
barely worked its way back to normal 
production after its own 26-day strike, 
banked 20 of its 32 blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh area, cutting steel production 
about 53%. Next day the Ford Motor 
Co. announced it was laying off 35,000 
workers for a week because it didn’t have 
enough steel, 

But in addition to crippling produc- 
tion, the coal strike had an even more 
ominous significance. For coal, like steel, 
is a basic industry. The steel strike had 
been settled only at the cost of an in- 
flationary “bulge” in the national wage- 
price line. If the same thing should hap- 
pen in coal—as it would if Lewis set his 
wage demands at more than the mine op- 
erators could pay—the bulge would turn 
into a wide-open breach. 

Up, Up, Up. A sizeable boost in the 
price of soft coal would inevitably in- 
crease the cost of virtually all manufac- 
tured goods. And increased costs would 
mean a higher cost of living, which would 
in turn produce demands for new wage 
increases, new strikes, and so on and on. 


Calm Quixote 


James C. Petrillo, boss of the musi- 
cians’ union, is a brash man. After tilting 
Quixote-like for years against machines, 
he hasn’t been fazed by a tailor-made 
Congressional curb. 

The same week the Senate passed a 
House-approved bill designed to stop “co- 
ercive practices” and “exactions” allegedly 
imposed by Petrillo on the broadcasting 
industry, Petrillo sat down with the movie 
producers and made suckers out of the 
30-percenters. 

Film studios, he said, should triple 
the number of musicians they regularly 
employ (from 235 to 720), pay them a 
$200-a-week guaranteed annual wage in- 
stead of the present $100 a week. Then he 





served the movie moguls with 89 other de- 
mands, mostly referring to working condi- 
tions, 

Decide to Fight. The industry got 
out its pencils,Agured his demands would 
cost it $15 to $20 million (compared with 
the union’s estimate of $12 million), de- 
termined to fight. 

Then Petrillo got back into his old 
battle with the broadcasters. His stand is 
that every time a radio station plays a re- 
cording it is depriving worthy musicians 
of work. His cure is to require stations to 
hire the musicians whether they play or 
not, or pay the union a royalty when it 
uses records. These are the practices Con- 
gress objected to and legislated against. 

But Petrillo said there were 407 radio 
stations in the country not employing mu- 
sicians although music is an essential part 
of their programs, indicated he wanted 
them to hire (or pay for) some “live 
talent.” 


Bread and Meat 


Well fed Americans continued to en- 
joy, with little belt-tightening, the bounty 
of a blessed land, while around the world 
disease, starvation and the threat of star- 
vation stalked. 

At home, argument raged over 
charges of diversion of meat into black 
markets which the American Meat Insti- 
tute said was levying an annual tribute of 
$14 billions on American consumers, caus- 
ing a greater shortage than at any time 
during the war. (OPA denied it, so did 
some retailers. ) 

To combat the meat black market, 
Meat Institute spokesmen demanded an 
end to price controls. They agreed that 
if this were done retail prices would prob- 
ably settle temporarily around present 
black market prices but restoration of 
normal slaughtering conditions would 
bring them down again. 

She Who Pays. Housewives, they 
argued, would be willing to pay legitimate 
prices equal to those now prevailing on 
the black market, if controls and sub- 
sidies were abandoned. 

And Congress moved to eliminate 
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LONELY. Most of the beef was in the black market, not in Chicago's stockyards, the American 
Meat Institute insisted. (SEE: Bread and Meat} 
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FRIENDLY ENEMIES. The smiles faded when 

J. C. Petrillo (1) presented his demands to Jack 

Cohn, Columbia Pictures (c), and Paramount's 
Barney Balaban. (SEE: Calm Quixote) 


meat subsidies when the House Agricul- 
ture committee unanimously recom- 
mended their end on July 1, estimated 
this would add an average of 6¢ a pound 
to consumer prices, but save the Treasury 
$700 million a year. 

Meanwhile, wheat stocks threatened 
to fall nearly 100 million bushels short of 
the estimated domestic demand and over- 
seas commitments, but even so, the Ad- 
ministration rejected a British proposal 
for joint adoption of bread rationing. 
Quickly countering the British proposal 
cabled by Prime Minister Attlee, Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson said the U.S. 
was prepared to take any steps necessary 
to meet its export goals but was confident 
it could do so without rationing. 

And President Truman set a conser- 
vation example, turned thumbs down on 
resumption of the traditional Easter egg 
rolling on the White House lawn, dis- 
continued during the war. 


Out from Under 


OPA was keeping a _ long-standing 
promise to remove price controls where 
it felt they were no longer needed as a 
safeguard against inflation. It suspended 
ceilings (they could be re-imposed if OPA 
felt prices were getting out of hand) on 
hundreds of consumer items and on about 
a third of all industrial machinery and 
equipment. 

The list of items involved gave an 
interesting insight into the huge number 
of things upon which OPA had placed a 
controlling hand. (At peak there were 
ceilings on an estimated 8 million items 
and services. Since the war several hun- 
dred categories, involving thousands of 
items representing about $10 billions in 
annual business, have been ‘“decon- 
trolled’’). 

Available now, at any price the buyer 
will pay, are such things as curtain rods, 
collar buttons, mops and mop handles, 
domestic jewelled watches, bottle openers, 
plant boxes and canes. 

And the industrial shopper will pay 
what is asked for locomotives and tenders, 
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machine tools, newspaper and magazine 
presses, escalators and electric motors. 

Meaning. To many a shopkeeper the 
decontrolling of hundreds of consumer 
items might mean a busy repricing session 
until new shipments of goods came in, 
billed at the manufacturers’ prices which 
would, in turn set his own. But if the 
shopkeeper was in doubt about what was 
in and what was out from under ceilings, 
OPA said, he could get a list from his 
regional office. 


The Artful Dodgers 


Congressman John Doe faced a hor- 
rible decision. He could either (1) vote an 
end to the draft. and thereby apparently 
oppose a strong U.S.; or he could (2) vote 
for continuing the draft and face the an- 
gry families of draftees—especially 18- 
vear-olds—at the polls next November. 

Those were the alternatives. So Rep. 
Doe decided to re-word the bill a little so 
at least it wouldn’t sound so bad. He hit 
on this happy expedient: Continue the 
draft, yes; keep U.S. strong, by all means. 
But don’t actually draft anybody—at least 
not until after elections. 

Solution. The bill as it passed the 
House (290 to 108) would extend Selec- 
tive Service for niné more months, but 
stop all inductions for five months. It 
would exempt 18- and 19-year-olds alto- 
gether. After the five months were up, it 
would be up to President Truman to start 
the draft if voluntary enlistments fell 
short of requirements. 

To spur enlistments, the House voted 
pay raises for soldiers and officers. Pay 
for buck privates would go from $50 to 
$75 a month; sergeants from $78 to $100; 
first lieutenants from $2,000 to $2,400 a 
year. 

Administration leaders wailed. Con- 
gress, they said, had not killed the draft 
bill, but had “buried it alive.” Majority 
Leader McCormack called it “a mockery,” 
accused his colleagues of “playing poli- 
tics.” They looked to the Senate (which, 
unlike the House, has only one-third of 
its members up for re-election this year) 
to restore at least part of the original 
strength of the bill. 

Puzzle. If the five-month moratorium 
should go through, it would pose a prob- 
lem not only for Army, Navy and Admin- 
istration, but for the complex and highly 
organized Selective Service system itself. 
Should it maintain its 6,000-odd offices— 
many of them costing substantial rent— 
for five idle months? How about its 17,000 
paid employes—should they be kept on to 
do nothing, or laid off and later rehired? 
Selective Service headquarters was frank: 
It didn’t know. 

There was one dubious consolation in 
the House’s action. To the outside world, 
Congressman Doe’s apparent lack of in- 
terest in keeping up U.S. armed strength 
might possibly be interpreted as a peace- 
ful move, as evidence that U.S. has no 
war-like intentions toward anybody. On 
the other hand. it might be considered 
proof that the U.S. wasn’t willing to back 
up its promise to take a leading part in 
international affairs. 
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NO RINGERS. Truman was learning to pitch 
horseshoes. (SEE: The Horseshoe Vote) 


The Horseshoe Vote 


The clinking of Farmer Truman’s 
horseshoes in the White House pasture 
last week was heard all over the country 
and the echoes came back louder than the 
original noise. 

About the only ones who had no com- 
ment were the horses themselves, and that 
was reasonable, because these horseshoes 
were never meant to shoe a horse anyway. 
They arrived in quantities as gifts from 
sports equipment manufacturers who later 
would put in their sales-letters: “Official 
horseshoe of the White House.” 

President Truman had the courts in- 
stalled, he said, because he “hankered for 
a little exercise’ and because his secret 
early-morning walks were finally discov- 
ered by the public and had to be stopped. 
Newspaper editorials promptly congratu- 
lated him for choosing a “grand old Amer- 
ican sport.” 

Roman Ringers. They were wrong 
on that. The game of horseshoes can be 
traced back to the Greeks in 200 B.C. 
Roman soldiers brought it to England with 
them, though in those days the game was 
probably a contest of distance rather than 
accuracy. But it’s true it arrived in Amer- 


ica along with the earliest settlers, was ° 


played by soldiers during the Revolution 
and is more popular in U.S. than anywhere, 

Some suspected the President of po- 
litical motives: The horseshoe vote, they 
said, could be a powerful factor in the 
1948 election. The Republican New York 
Herald Tribune chuckled: “As Theodore 
Roosevelt once had his ‘tennis cabinet,’ 
one can now predict a ‘horseshoe cabinet’ 
with Secretary of Commerce Wallace, 
trained in throwing the Australian boom- 
erang, performing prodigiously—if not al- 
ways accurately.” 

Most interested of all was a man 
named Harry T. Woodfield, a neighbor of 


Truman’s in Washington. He’s president 
of the National Horseshoe Pitchers Asso- 
ciation and he felt it was his responsibility 
to see that if the White House went in 
for horseshoes, they did it right. He drew 
up a set of plans and rushed to see the 
President. 

“TI was afraid they might just stick a 
couple of pegs in the ground and call it a 
court,” Woodfield said later. But he found 
the White House architect’s offtce willing 
to listen; they agreed to build the court 
facing north and south (instead of east 
and west as they had planned) and to be 
sure the ground was exactly level. Other 
fine points: Stakes must be 4o ft. apart 
(30 ft. for women) and should stick up 
exactly 12 inches above a clay surface; 
they must be one inch in diameter and in- 
cline three inches toward one another. 

Shoed For Life. Woodfield is natur- 
ally overjoyed at Truman’s move—thinks 
it may be the greatest thing in the history 
of horseshoes. He gave the President a 
life membership in the Association and ex- 
pects one result to be a better turnout in 
this year’s national tournament (first since 
1941) to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
June 29 through July 4. The Association, 
incidentally, has a new and timely slogan 
this year: “World peace through horse- 
shoes!” Might prove as -successful as 
atom bombs, at that. 


Plain Talker 


Lowell Blake Mason, newest member 
of the five-man Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, startled his fellow-commissioners last 
week when he wrote a 2,000-word “opin- 
ion” about the label on a beer bottle. 

It wasn’t the subject matter so much 
(FTC is always ruling on labels, beer or 
otherwise) as the fact that Mason wrote 
his opinion in non-technical language in- 
stead of the usual legal jargon which is 
filled with citations of ancient and historic 
cases. 

“Citations,” 





> 


said Mason, “are ¢ryptic. 


They give a learned appearance to deci- 
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SQUEAMISH. Mason can't look fig newtons in 
the face. (SEE: Plain Talker) 
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IT'S GOOFY. Clare Luce (/.) licks icing from finger at birthday party given for her by Congress- 
men's wives. Said she: "Il don't intend to tell my age now after keeping it secret for 43 years!" 
Also eating is Mrs. Joseph Farrington of Hawaii. 


sions, but lawyers seldom look them up, 
and business men don’t know how.” The 
FTC, he says, is the ‘‘business man’s 
court.”’ Its rulings and reasoning proce- 
dure must be crystal clear and easy to 
understand. 

The Issue. The beer label case, for 
example, concerned whether it was “de- 
ceptive” for American-made beer to bear 
the label “Canadian Ace.”’ Opined Mason: 

“It is hard to tell exactly what this 
label does to me. . . . It depends on what 
o’clock it is when I look at it; it depends 
on whether I am hungry, thirsty, sleepy, 
cross or happy. Every time I stare at it 
I get a different emotion but so far I have 
not had the feeling I was ‘being put 
upon.’ ” 

The verdict: The label could say 
“Canadian Ace,” but must also say “made 
in U.S.A.” 

This was not the first time Mason 
had surprised Washington. A native of 
Chicago, he came to the Capital 12 years 
ago with Attorney Clarence Darrow for 
the purpose of investigating the National 
Recovery Administration. He had just 
lost all his money in the stock market. 
The investigation lasted six months, re- 
sulted in NRA being declared unconstitu- 
tional—‘“‘and then I was out of a job 
again,” said Mason. 

“What did I do? I starved. I learned 
one thing during the next two years: Fig 
newtons give you more nourishment for 
your money than any other food. I lived 
on them. It did me good, but I couldn’t 
look one in the face now.” 

After starving a couple of years, 
Mason slowly built up a law practice in 
Washington “with a kitchen table and a 
couple of chairs.” 

Unique Method. He was still build- 
ing it when he was appointed to the FTC 
six months ago by President Truman. 
Since being appointed, Mason has tried to 
revitalize the agency by two methods, one 
strictly businesslike, the other—to put it 
mildly—unique. 
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The first follows the suggestion of 
President Truman, who felt the FTC was 
too prone to sit back and wait for cases to 
come in, like a court. To counteract this, 
Mason wants FTC to take the lead in 
building up strong, self-policing “fair 
trade” commissions, the memberships of 
which could consist of businessmen them- 
selves. 

The second method, already a smash 
success, is slanted at the internal harmony 
of the FTC itself. 

It consists of what Mason calls a 
“quiet breakfast” for employes, held once 
a month at 8 a.m. in the FTC cafeteria. 
“Too much chattering goes on at break- 
fast time,” says Mason, 

So at his breakfast meetings, nobody 
talks at all. 


Congressman’s Life 


Rep. Victor Wickersham of Oklahoma 
finished five years in Congress last week 
and tallied up some of his activities dur- 
ing that time. 

He had received and answered 180,- 
000 letters, 42,000 telephone calls, 18,000 
telegrams. He had talked to 9,000 per- 
sonal visitors, had been home to his dis- 
trict 20 times, to Europe twice on Con- 
gressional tours. 


Byrd Collection 


If Senator Byrd (D.-Va.) continues 
to pursue his hobby unchecked he must 
soon find bigger quarters. 

Almost every square foot of wall 
space in his inner office is covered with 
framed originals of newspaper cartoons 
in which the Senator appears as a prin- 
cipal character. The collection, begun 13 
years ago when Byrd entered the Senate, 
recounts in pointed humor and bitter sat- 
ire the story of the Virginian’s continuing 
fight for economy in government. 

Principal contributors to the collec- 
tion, now grown to about 200, are Cliff 
Berryman, veteran cartoonist of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and Fred O. Sei- 
bel, nationally known staff artist of the 
Richmond Times Dispatch, published in 
the Senator’s state capital. These two. and 
others, knowing of the Senator’s hobby, 
usually send him originals as a matter of 
course, 

Favorite. Byrd hesitates to call any 
single cartoon his favorite but he con- 
fesses to a big chuckle over one of Sei- 
bel’s, marking the fight several years ago 
over the late President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to remove entirely the statutory ceil- 
ing on the public debt. The cartoon 


depicts an automobile with Roosevelt at 
the wheel, with Byrd and a figure repre- 
senting Congress in the back seat. The 
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LAND SAKES! Here are Mrs. Noel and Mrs. Peters (I. to r. front) and Mrs. King, Mrs. Twyman 

and Mrs. Shaw (I. to r. rear) reacting properly to Washington where they have just arrived from 

Independence, Mo., the President's home town. They're all members of Mrs. Truman's old bridge 
club, visiting the White House. 
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automobile is careening madly down the 
hill as Roosevelt tosses out the window 
the brake-lever labelled “public debt limit.” 

Roosevelt says: “We might as well 
throw this gadget away. We don’t need it.” 


Another Joke, Son 


The food shortage isn’t funny but 
Washington gagsters will laugh at any- 
thing, particularly if it’s Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, director of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. So 
here’s what they’re saying: “UNRRA 
can’t get any wheat, that’s true, but it 
could send Europe a Little Flour.” 


Ickes Strikes Back 


After 13 years in public life ex- 
Interior Secretary Ickes did what many 
another Cabinet member would like to do: 
He slapped back at some of the Washing- 
ton news writers who had taken pot shots 
at him during his long career. 

Writing in the pocket magazine 
Pageant, Ickes divided all Washington 
newsmen into two groups—‘“good” and 
“bad.” The majority, naturally, fell into 
the second category. In telling why, Ickes 
depended more on his vitriolic typewriter 
than on reasoned analysis. Examples: 

Frank R. Kent, The Baltimore Sun— 
“has spent most of his life in Baltimore, 
the home town of Henry L. Mencken... 
This combination—too much Mencken, 
too much Baltimore, and too much Sun— 
is enough to addle anyone’s outlook.” 

Arthur Krock, New York Times— 
“pretends to have mysterious and highly 
confidential . . . information which no one 
else possesses. When challenged about his 
Alice in Wonderland whimsies he_ takes 
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refuge in a mythical ‘friend’. 


Marquis Childs, syndicated columnist . 


—‘has spread himself thinner than the 
anchovy paste on a cocktail sandwich... 
He takes two stray and isolated facts, pins 
them together and arrives at a result that 
ought to be exhibited in a museum.” 

Another Shot. I. F. Stone of PM— 
“once spent four weeks tracing down the 
possible Nazi connections of a well-known 
Washington personage who had the mis- 
fortune to sneeze at a cocktail party, and 
to follow the sneeze with the word 
‘Gesundheit.’ ” 

Eleanor Patterson, Washington Times- 
Herald (and former mother-in-law of 
Drew Pearson, one of Ickes “good” col- 
umnists)—““Draw a composite picture 
made from all of the mother-in-law jokes 
that you have ever heard and you will 
have a faint idea of the sad plight of Drew 
Pearson. .. . Mr. Pearson has the kind of 
mother-in-law that prospective husbands 
have nightmares about . . . she is also 
wired for sound and fury.” 

Among the “good” Washington writers 
Ickes includes, besides Drew Pearson: 
Walter Lippman, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Ernest Lindley, Newsweek and The 
Washington Post; Tom Stokes, Scripps 
Howard; and a half-dozen others. But 
Ickes’ style lends itself better to sarcasm 
than to praise—the “bads” filled seven 
pages, the “goods” only one. 
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Along the American Way 


By Wheeler McMillen 


HY are we saving food at our 

tables these days? Why have 
our hearts been touched again to re- 
spond to the relief of want? 

The reason lies in the countless 
failures which the rulers of men 
have inflicted upon peoples every- 
where. The hunger in Europe and 
our foregoing of wheat and fats trace 
direct to the persistent ignorance of 
statesmen, 

Science has conquered hunger. 
The know-how for production of 


‘abundant food supplies for every- 


body on earth not only exists but is 
published free to the whole world. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture, to mention only one 
agency, has printed millions of free 
bulletins filled with technical knowl- 
edge of food production. The De- 
partment has no secrets. The infor- 
mation it has, the new practices 
state experiment stations have de- 
veloped, the practical experiences of 
farmers, all have been published 
over and over in the farm press and 
summarized in dozens of plainly 
written books. 

Know-How. Any king, mahara- 
jah, prime minister, president, gen- 
eral, war lord or dictator with $100 
can buy up-to-the-minute agricul- 
tural information enough to prevent 
a single person in his realm from 
ever missing a meal. If any ruler 
cannot spare the $100 exchange, 
Secretary Anderson doubtless will 
gladly send him a complete file of 
free bulletins. 

All of this information is crying 
to be used. Engineers have designed 
marvelously fine equipment that en- 
ables one farmer today to grow 
more food than a dozen men can 
produce without it. The basic ideas 
are so old that most of the patents 
have run out. Neither are there 
any secrets about means to haul 
food from any nation’s farms to its 
cities. 

Most of the universal wants— 
food, clothing and shelter—must be 
supplied from agriculture. Chem- 
urgy is constantly showing how new 
things can be made from farm ma- 
terials. 

Science has not only conquered 
hunger, but it has removed every 
excuse for man to be in want of life’s 
necessities. 


Yet statesmanship has _ not 
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learned this super-sensational fact. 

Blind Statecraft. Offer a typi- 
cal Old World statesman a tractor 
or a machine gun and he will choose 
the gun. Offer him a fancy docu- 
ment or a good cultivator and he 
will reach for the document. His 
trade is in documents and guns. 

The farmer, the scientist, the 
engineer and the industrialist are 
always interested in producing more 
and better goods at less cost for 
more people. 

Statesmen have been interested 
in power and prestige, neither of 





which can fatten a hog or bake a _| 


loaf of bread. Now and then a ruler 
dimly realizes that his people need 
food and goods. If they clamor loud- 
ly, he proposes to help them by 
starting a war to steal what some 
other country has. 

Kings, generals and dictators 
have never understood that produc- 
tion pays infinitely better than ag- 
gression. 

So, while science has conquered 
want, statesmanship has not. States- 
manship simply has not caught up 
with the producers. 

Food First. Heads of state the 
world over have blundered into two 
great wars this century. If they 
would hereafter work half as hard 
at producing food as they have al- 
ways worked at getting people into 
trouble, hunger and want and pov- 
erty could in a few years be wiped 
off the earth. 

The proof is in the United 
States. Here, where the heavy hand 
of excess government was long re- 
strained, the people themselves have 
abolished the kind of poverty the 
Old World has always known. 
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Marching Through Georgia 


Clashing, crackling, the flames roared 
up from Atlanta, their tongues telling an- 
gry finis to William Tecumseh Sherman's 
bloody campaign. 

It began in May, 1864, at Dalton, 
Ga., 100 miles north. Gen. Sherman had 
110,000 soldiers, his Confederate oppo- 
nent Gen. Johnston half as many. Back 
Sherman forced Johnston, back fell John- 
ston’s successor, Hood. On Sept. 2 Sher- 
man reached Atlanta. Two days later the 
citizens fled; five days more and the city 
was a feeble ash to be blown away. 

D.A.C. What the wind scattered, 
men remembered. Now Henry A. Alex- 
ander, Atlanta Historical Society presi- 
dent, seeks to weld some 2 million scat- 
tered Northerners and Southerners into 
battle-conscious “Descendants of the At- 
lanta Campaign.” 

The organization asks no dues. The 
city will set up battle markers—each hand- 
some in $1,000 worth of marble and brass 
—from Dalton to Atlanta. Inscriptions 
by Indiana’s historian Wilbur G. Kurtz, 
who poured local technicolor over Selz- 
nick’s Gone With the Wind, will tell the 
full story of one of the Civil War’s fierc- 
est—and least commemorated—struggles. 

“This move touches a very tender 
nerve on both sides,” says Alexander, add- 
ing, practically: “It will also encourage 
millions of Florida-bound tourists to stop 
marching through, and to look around 
Georgia.” 


Ride 'Em, Tex 


Never willing to stay back of a cloud, 
the Texas Lone Star shines bright in April. 
The 22d to 27th means San Antonio’s 
Fiesta de San Jacinto. The fiesta cele- 
brates Texas’ independence and the vic- 


ATLANTA BATTLE. Selznick and an old-time 
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tory over Mexico’s Santa Ana 110 years 
ago. But San Jacinto Day awakens no 
century-old animosities. The pipe of peace 
glows now and battles are fought with 
flowers. 

This springtime carnival was born 
even before Texas. At the old Spanish 
governor’s palace cavaliers and _ ladies 
staged a yearly shawl swirl for spring it- 
self. Official birthyear for the San An- 
tonio jamboree was 1891, when jubilation 
combined a visit by President Benjamin 
Harrison and the anniversary of Lone Star 
independence. 

At the Alamo. The affair was chris- 
tened “Fiesta de San Jacinto” in 1896, 
centered around the fort of the Alamo 
where Santa Ana’s bugler blew the death 
song as Davy Crockett, Jim Bowie, Bill 
Travis and some 200 defenders fell in 
March, 1836. 

The fiesta begins with a pilgrimage 
to the sacred Alamo. Texas’ governor 
speaks and children enflower the shrine. 
On through the week colors blend and 
re-blend. This year King Antonio XXIV 
—no breezy longhorn name for the San 
Jacinto monarch—will be crowned Mon- 
day night and will spend three anxious 
days awaiting his unknown queen. 

Between the two coronations are the 
Tuesday flower battle and the Wednesday 
Texan industry show, with a parade of 
floats. During a Thursday contest 100 
bands will blare at each other before the 
queen is crowned. 

Friday afternoon brings the Battle 
of the Flowers parade. “Frontier Frolics” 
Saturday will wind up festivities, 


Old Bed, New Setting 


From Chicago’s famed Palmer House 
—‘Grant Slept Here’—to Akron, O., last 
week went the bed Ulysses used. 

Purchaser was Richard Levy of Ak- 
ron’s Portage Hotel, who believes Ohioans 
want the sleeping place of their favorite 
son brought home in time for the gen- 
eral’s birthday April 27. The bed itself is 








Courtesy of Palmer House 


BZZZZZZ. Grant Slept Here. (SEE: Old Bed) 


ornate mahogany, relieved by a tan vel- 
vet canopy and love seat. 

Levy took the bed from under an 
auctioneer’s hammer that also was aimed 
at the porcelain basin in which the heavy- 
bearded president washed and the pitcher 
from which he poured Chicago’s finest 
post-Civil War water. For 21 years these 
furnishings of the hotel’s State Parlour 
gathered historic dust in the attic of the 
modern Palmer House, built in 1925 on 
the site of the older structure. Hilton Ho- 
tels, present owner of the House, set up 
the bed on the auction block, rescuing it 
from under-the-eaves obscurity. 

Long after Grant’s good night’s rest, 
came Garfield, Cleveland and McKinley, 
all to sample Palmer hospitality. 

The writing styles and thoughts of 


Selznick International; Library of Congress 


engraver picture the Civil War's most spectacular campaign. (SEE: Marching Through Georgia) 
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America’s Mark Twain and Britain’s Rud- 
yard Kipling were half-a-world apart. But 
Palmer. House could boast both enjoyed 
the luxury of stately State Parlour, 


Any White Shirts? 


To historic Edwards Congregational 
Church, Northampton, Mass., Mrs. Grace 
Coolidge this month gave a gown and 
matching slippers she wore during one of 
the receptions Calvin (I Do Not Choose 
To Run) gave at the White House. 
Members announced her garments would 
be auctioned to benefit the church. 

Mail offers are to be in the hands of 
George Bean, auctioneer, before the sale 
Apr. 26 at Northampton’s Smith’s school. 
No local affair this—the aura of White 
House receptions was expected to attract 
bids across the nation. 


Sailors’ Haven 


The home of the bean and the cod 
shook to its tradition-steeped foundations. 

The association of mariners, an ex- 
clusive Boston organization born June 1, 
1742, has broadened its beam to make 
room for all seagoing U.S. citizens. 

Colonial days saw the society named 
The Fellowship Club, designed to “relieve 
such members who by misfortune and 
losses become proper objects for such 
help.” Funds were collected in “the Box,” 
a leather-covered miniature chest into 
which the grateful mariner paid six-pence 
sterling for each month of a voyage from 
which he came back “successful, without 
being cast away, taken by the enemy, or 
meeting with other misfortune.” 

SOS. Dues of good luck were paid 
to other victims. In 1752 Capt. William 
Starkey became first to be relieved “ac- 
cording to the ability of the Box.” 

Ships sailed. Men returned. The so- 
ciety grew. In 1809 it was officially incor- 
porated as a formal marine society. 

Calm sailing added strength to the 
Society’s mast and richness to its offer- 
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NOT PANDORA'S. (SEE: Sailors’ Haven) 
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The flanged wheel on the steel rail 


Carries the output of farm, factory, and mine—at an 
average charge no higher now than before the war 


@ Remember this picture of the 
wheel and the rail...the unique 
combination which makes it pos- 
sible to run trains of cars...the only 
means of transportation with the 
Capacity to meet America’s major 
needs... in peace as well as in war. 

Flanged wheels on steel rails, plus 
a vast volume of traffic, made it pos- 
sible for railroads — despite steep in- 
creases in wages and costs in the 
past five years—to haul freight at 


charges which generally are no 
higher now than before the war. It 
still costs, on an average, less than 
one cent for hauling a ton of freight 
a mile. 

Railroad charges depend on both 
operating costs and traffic volume — 
but whatever changes the future 
may bring, the flanged wheel on the 
steel rail will still be America’s basic 
reliance for dependable transporta- 
tion at the lowest possible charge. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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ings. In 1928 the Box’s old leather cover 
was lifted 97 times—$23,509 went out to 
indigent members, widows, orphans. 

Across the years $243,665 was do- 
nated to the society, which gradually 
added functions of suggesting port protec- 
tive devices, other harbor improvements. 

The Box is a revered symbol now. 
The fund itself remains in use. 

New Blood. Old in the ways of the 
waters, the Boston Marine Society be- 
came new again at its last meeting. The 
revised membership qualifications limit 
age to a maximum of 55, demand good 
character, U.S. citizenship, experience as 
a navigator in active command. But no 
more need the applicant show a New 
England birthmark. 


Science 


Rivers from the Sun 


In the green-glowing view plate of 
a massive metal cabinet, three Carnegie 
Institute scientists watched a silent drama 
take place—6oo miles overhead. The sun’s 
ghostly fingers were prodding, teasing 
Earth’s outer skin of air. 

First ever to see this are H. W. Wells, 
J. W. Watts and D. E. George, makers 
of the panoramic sky-scanner unveiled 
last week at Kensington, Md. It is both 
an ancestor and a descendant of radar, 
which grew out of earlier Carnegie sky- 
scopes (PATHFINDER, Nov. 21, 1945). 

At the sky the machine spurts mi- 
crowaves, ranging from one to 20 mega- 
cycles each minute. The longest . waves 
bounce back from the bottom of the elec- 
trified air-layer (ionosphere) 80 miles up; 
shorter ones penetrate deeper. The re- 
bound registers as a leaping line of green 
light on a radar-screen. 

Signal from Nowhere. The very 
shortest waves shot clear through the at- 
mosphere into empty space. They should 
have been gone for good. But during the 
March sun-spot storms, they bounced— 
from an obstacle 600 miles out. 

The scanner traced the outline of 
the obstacle, probed its make-up, 
“tracked” its approach. It was a snaky 
“cloud” of electrons and stripped atoms, 
striking earthward at a mile a second. It 
could only have come from the sun. 

The scientists followed it down into 
the top (F-2) layer of the ionosphere. It 
hit. A giant mixture of electric charges 
was turned loose. The air-layer’s natural 
charge was neutralized, reversed, rebuilt, 
all in a matter of minutes. (Meanwhile, 
commercial radio broadcasts which the 
ionosphere normally shunts around the 
Earth were funnelling into outer space, 
being absorbed or weirdly garbled.) The 
sun-stream plowed on. 

Cushion. By the time it hit the F-1 
layer (200 miles up) its sting was feebler. 
And only a weak seepage of it pushed into 
the E layer to stir up a mild aurora 
borealis, 

Up above, the top air-layers had 
taken the whole super-shock. The Ken- 
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sington scientists watched them swell up 
like a blister and shiver with heat. 

Mysteries remained. The timing of 
the electron-steams proved they came 
from the sun—but how? A speed of 387 
miles per second would be needed to es- 
cape the sun’s gravity. No explosion could 
produce it. Had actual radiation-pressure 
thrown the “clouds” out? 

Coming Attractions. The Wells- 
Watts-George machine might find out. It 
would have plenty of opportunity. Sun- 
spots occur in 22-year cycles (not 11), 
astronomers discovered recently. They are 
on the increase now. 


Oilmen’s Progress 


Far-sighted selfishness plus logic plus 
technical efficiency add up to a formula 
for economic progress, social scientists 
say. Most U.S. industrialists agree—when 
they stop to think. 

Last week one industrial group—the 
American Petroleum Institute—did stop 
to think. They checked their plans with 
the formula. And they found an over- 
looked opportunity, a new idea. 

The opportunity is American agricul- 
ture. The idea (as worded by an API 
spokesman): What’s good for American 
farmers is good for the country; what’s 
good for the country is good for us, and 
what’s good for us—we promote. So they 
set up an Oil Industry Agricultural Devel- 
opment committee. 

For Instance? At the committee’s 
first meeting, farm expert® were asked for 
technical suggestions. One asked: If in- 
dustrial scientists can make fuels and lub- 








ricants synthetically, why can’t they help 
Nature make an inch of topsoil in four 
years instead of four centuries? 

The oilmen blinked, but duly filed the 
question for consideration. Added later 
were suggestions dealing with petroleum 
“protectants” (against spoiling) for stored 
seed and with insecticides and weed killers 
(already in use is one fuel by-product: 
2,4-D). 

Large Scale. Example of possible 
big mutual-benefit projects is the commit- 
tee’s rape-seed plan. Rape-seed oil is a 
“stability additive.” Mixed with motor oil 
it lends permanent consistency. Petroleum 
firms import all they can from India now, 
would buy $1 million’s worth a year from 
U.S. farmers—if U.S. farmers grew rape- 
seed. Currently they raise very little rape 
—and that as hog pasture. 

With sales guaranteed by API, thinks 
the committee, farmers could plan crops 
of rape-seed, tung oil or castor beans 
(source of castor and “turkey-red” oil, 
now imported from East Africa). 

Returns. Oilmen also think they may 
find uses for farm by-products now being 
wasted. What-they hope for in return is 
more farmer buying-power, more farm 
mechanization—and more fuel sales. 


Green Light for Precision 


When technicians say they want pre- 
cise measurements, they mean precise. An 
error of only 1/25,000-inch may ruin a 
finely-ground microscope lens. 

Earliest world-wide standard of meas- 
urement was the meter (about 39 inches). 
European scientists established it in 1671 


Pathfinder Photo 


EYE ON THE SKY. Drs. George, Watts and Wells watch as ionosphere-scanner contacts solar 
tentacle in the night sky. (SEE: Rivers from the Sun) 
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SMALL GAME. Dr. Wiens & captive mercury 
ray. (SEE: Green Light for Precision) 


as the distance swung by a one-swing-per- 
second pendulum. 

In 1873 an iridium-platinum bar was 
cut and kept in Paris (at 32° F, to pre- 
vent expansion) as the. official meter. 
Scientists of all nations took its length 
yearly, divided it to get official centimeters 
and millimeters. 

Hard To Please. But they couldn’t 
divide much further by geometry. They 
sought a new, smaller measure—and de- 
cided on wave-lengths of light, the short- 
est things known. 

The red light of incandescent cad- 
mium worked best—but not well enough. 
Even with good refracting instruments 
(interferometers) they couldn’t measure 
lengths much under 1/30,000-inch. The 
red ray was foggy at the edges. 

The reason was the co-existence in 
cadmium and other metals of two or more 
“sizes” of atoms (isotopes). These vibrate 
and radiate at different rates. 

Hocus Pocus. Last week the problem 
was solved by Drs. Jacob Wiens and Luis 
Alvarez, U. of California. In the Berkeley 
cyclotron, they bombarded gold. The gold 
absorbed neutrons, belched electrons, be- 
came mercury of one single, unmixed 
atomic weight (198). Put in a vacuum 
tube and jazzed up with microwaves, it 
gave a beautiful green light, clear of fog 
and overtones. With it, measuring mil- 
lionths of an inch—is a cinch! 


Out of Gas? 


Something long awaited by motorists 
and automotive engineers may have been 
produced by a du Pont engineer: A work- 
able gasoline substitute. 

Patented by Dr. Clyde O. Davis, the 
new fluid is no super-fuel, probably will 
develop less power than gasoline and may 
have to be fed to engines under pressure. 

On the other hand, it needs no air to 
help it burn (ideal for submarines and 
strato-planes) and deposits no carbon. 

It is ammonium nitrate dissolved in 
liquid ammonia. Its ingredients can be 
distilled from air and water—natural re- 
sources of which all nations have plenty. 
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WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


Does your daily work rob you 
of time for healthful exercise ? 
If so, perhaps you need Saraka, 
to help you keep regular. 







You know how it is... 
tied down all day to house- 
~ hold chores . . . or sitting 
at an office desk. Then in 
the evening you sit some 
more ... in the movies, at 
bridgé, or just reading. And sitting isn’t 
exercise. 

This lack of healthful exercise can often 
leave you with a sluggish system. And when 
intestinal muscles get out of the habit of 
properly doing their normal work, they may 
become lazy. 

Saraka can relieve your sluggishness the 
modern scientific way, with its happy com- 
bination of two pure vegetable ingredients. 
They work smoothly together to help you 
to greater regularity. 


Helps Intestinal Action 


The first absorbs water and forms the kind 
of soft, smooth BULK your system needs, 
and often lacks. 

Why BULK? It gives the intestinal mus- 
cles something to take hold of, and helps 
the “kneading” action, so necessary to health- 
ful elimination. 


Bulk plus Motility does it 


Then the second ingredient encourages in- 
testinal muscles to keep waste products in 
motion. Thus, Saraka gives you BULK plus 
MOTILITY the ideal laxative com- 
bination. 


Mild and Thorough—No Purging 
With Saraka, results are so nearly natural 
that most people have no sensation of ever 
having a. a laxative. 

There's no purging action, or violent irri- 
tation to whip intestinal muscles into action 

. no weakening after-effect. 

Instead, Saraka provides mild, thorough 

laxation that helps yofi to greater regularity. 


Ask Your Doctor 
We're confident your doctor will say you 


SARAKA CONTAINS 
TWO PURE VEGETARLE 
INGREDIENTS, 
BASSORIN «m0 FRANGULA 









ET COMTENTS. 10 Ounces 
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may take Saraka whenever needed. And it’s 
pleasant to take . . . pleasant after taking. 
As you know, you should never take a laxa- 
tive when appendicitis is indicated, for that 
reason, we say: Caution, use only as directed. 

If you lack time for healthful exercise, 
and find you're constipated . . . you owe it 
to yourself to try Saraka. Get a package 
today, at any drug counter. Or, if first you'd 
like a sample, mail the coupon. 
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SARAKA, a 476, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part 


please send me a free package 
of SARAKA, 
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The World 


Maneuvers 


Red moves on Iran and Spain compli- 
cate UN Council's task; friction 
looms at Paris peace treaty talks 


Twin moves by the Reds had called 
the week’s turn in the diplomatic chess 
match of the United Nations Security 
Council. One move was defensive, one 
offensive. Neither seemed to have better 
than an even chance of success. But both 


—-with British and American counter- 
moves—dominated the sessions. 
The defensive move was Russia’s 


demand that the Iranian issue be wiped 
off UN’s slate. Red representative Andrei 
Gromyko pointed to the Russian-Iranian 
agreement settling the oil question and 
providing for the Red Army’s withdrawal 
from all Iran. He argued that this had 
made any further UN action unnecessary. 

Other Side. British, American and 
most of the other Council members 
couldn’t see it Russia’s way. They recalled 
that Stalin had already broken one prom- 
ise to quit Iran. The case had been post- 
poned to May 6 to give Russia a chance 
to keep this treaty—and to give Iran a 
chance to complain if it wasn’t kept. 

Still uncertain were developments 
within Iran. Political finagling was ob- 
viously going on. Anti-Russian officials 
had been fired. Tudeh, the local Commu- 
nist party, was raising cain. 

Whether as a result of this Soviet 
pressure or not, Iran had withdrawn its 
complaint. But it was doubtful if UN 
would drop the case. The wheels for in- 
ternational settlement had begun rolling. 
UN’s prestige was at stake. It apparently 
had to see the thing through. 

Spain. The Red offensive move 
brought Spain into the game. Dr. Oscar 
Lange, representing Poland’s Russian- 


dominated government, took the lead by 
charging Dictator Franco with “endanger- 
ing international peace’ and “promoting 
research by German scientists engaged in 
devising new means of warfare.” Lange 
had a barrelful of other accusations on 
tap, including one that Franco had massed 
troops on the French border, threatening 
invasion. 

In Madrid 
Lange’s accusations and 
send an investigating commission. In 
Washington President Truman branded 
the Red move “political.” Not even most 
of those who agreed with Truman had 
much use for Franco. The question was 
whether his regime was an immediate 
threat to world peace. If not it wasn’t 
a case for the Security Council. 

New Home. While Iran and Spain 
practically monopolized the Council's 
time, UN moved ahead on other fronts. 
Military leaders of the Big Five met to 
plan a world security force. Arrangements 
were made to transfer temporary head- 
quarters from the Bronx to Long Island. 
The General Assembly leased the big New 
York City Building, a left-over from the 
1939-40 World’s Fair at Flushing Mea- 
dows. The Security Council, Secretariat 
and other UN bodies were to take over 
the Sperry Gyroscope plant at Lake Suc- 
cess, Nassau County, just outside New 
York City limits. Russia named Gromyko 
its permanent representative. He retired 
as ambassador to the U.S; his successor 
was Nicholai Novikov. The Council’s 
chairmanship, which rotates monthly, 
passed from Dr. Quo Tai-Chi of China 
to Hafez Afifi Pasha of Egypt. 

U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes had 
passed the assignment of representing 
America in the Council to permanent dele- 
gate Edward R. Stettinius Jr. Byrnes was 
headed for the Big Four “peace confer- 


cabinet denied 
invited UN to 


Franco’s 
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MEN OF ARMS. UN military committee meets in New York to organize a world security force: 
(1. fo r.) Admiral Sir Henry Moore, Britain; Lt. Gen. A. P. Vasiliov, Russia; Gen. Shang Chen, 
China; Gen. George Kenny, U.S.; Air Marshal M. Valin, France. (SEE: Maneuvers) 
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TO SECURITY CHAIR. Hafez Afifi Pasha of 
Egypt got a job. (SEE: Maneuvers) 


ence” at Paris Apr. 25. This was signifi- 
cant. The spotlight was shifting to Paris 
for the next important moves. There the 
outlook was far from optimistic. Britain, 
France, America and Russia remained at 
loggerheads over Germany’s permanent 
borders (see French Snarl); disposition 
of Italian colonies; the Trieste and other 
Italian border questions; and many other 
points, The Paris meeting seemed sure to 
touch off new international fireworks, 


Geneva Funeral 


While United Nations took the spot- 
light in New York, the old League of Na- 
tions wound up business in its big, white 
palace at Geneva, Switzerland, and voted 
itself out of existence. 

The old League had its walk-out in- 
cident too. Argentina’s delegate, Dr. 
Moreno Quintana flew into a huff because 
France and Australia blackballed his elec- 
tion as one of the eight vice presidents. 
British delegate Sir Hartley Shawcross 
soothed him: “This is a funeral, not a 
christening.”” Moreno returned and the 
funeral went smoothly ahead. 

Elegy. The last word was spoken by 
Norway’s Carl J. Hambro, who had been 
unanimously re-elected president. “We 
are not here,” he said, “‘to discuss why our 
efforts were unavailing in years gone by. 
We know that we were lacking in moral 
courage; that we often hesitated when 
action was needed; that we sometimes 
acted where it would have been wisdom 
to hesitate. We know that we were re- 
luctant to show responsibility for great 
decisions where greatness was needed. We 
know that we cannot escape history. We 
dedicate this meeting to the success of 
the United Nations. To the new peace 
organization we transfer all our enduring 
assets—moral and material—the accumu- 
lated imponderable experience of twentv- 
five years.” 


Misery in Hungary 


Inflation had got out of control in 
Hungary. The pengo—monetary unit 
worth 174¢ before the war—had dropped 
to a fraction of a cent. By last week the 
exchange rate was 22 million pengos to 
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the dollar, and it still was ballooning. 

Stores in Budapest were’ re-pricing 
all goods hourly. Trolley fares had zoomed 
to 100,000 pengos, then to 200,000. An 
egg. cost 300,000. (Pre-war price of eggs 
was three pengos a dozen.) Milk hit three 
million pengos a quart. 

The Poor Pay. Most of the food had 
been driven into black markets or high- 
priced hotels and clubs patronized by Rus- 
sian officers and other foreigners. There, 
for a few dollars a day, the rich who could 
get dollars could buy more rare fruits, 
pastries, geese, chickens and cream than 
they could eat. The poor were starving. 

Europe hadn’t seen anything quite 
like it since Germany's inflation spree of 
the early 1920s when it took a wheel- 
barrow-load of marks to buy a sack of 
potatoes. More than 34 trillion pengos 
were already in circulation. The Hungarian 
National Bank was Struggling to keep 
abreast of the flood by issuing new 10 
million pengo bills (worth less than so¢ 
apiece ). 

Remedies and Results. The govern- 
ment thrust a feeble finger into the ever- 
widening hole in the economic dike by 
announcing plans for nationalization of 
banks and industry plus a “mass dismissal 
of civil and military personnel to help bal- 
ance the budget.” 

That wasn’t enough to check infla- 
tion. But it was a step the way the Rus- 
sians wanted—toward communization of 
the country. The Reds had done a lot to 
bring on inflation by bleeding Hungary to 
support their army of occupation and by 
demanding fantastically huge reparations 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 20). After inflation 
had crippled Hungary’s economy and 
knocked living standards below Russian 
levels, the Reds would be ready for the 
next step—‘‘stabilizing” Hungary by mak- 
ing it another of their Central European 
satellites. 

Preview of this was last week’s an- 
nouncement by Moscow of a “joint Hun- 
garian-Soviet shipping company” to con- 
trol navigation on the Danube. 

But the Reds seemed due to run into 
a fight with an equally fanatical group on 
the opposite political extreme. Remnants 
of the pre-war Hungarian aristocracy, 
anti-Semites and ultra-conservatives. were 
reported organizing a secret movement to 
seize the same advantage of Hungary’s 
misery as Hitler did of Germany’s. The 
result might be civil war with the middle 
classes and common people again on the 
spot, caught in the middle. 


Kimono Democracy 


Gen. MacArthur’s new democratic 
constitution got its first try-out as 26 mil- 
lion Japanese flocked to the polls to elect 
a Diet. 

Women, voting for the first time in 
Japan’s history, turned out in droves. 

The result was a smashing victory for 
the “Liberal” party—which wasn’t liberal 
at all. Its leader, Ichiro Hatoyama, had 
once written a book praising Hitler and 
Mussolini. — 

Tally. The Liberals won 132 seats; 
the more truly liberal Social Democrats 
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99; rightist Progressives 98; Independents 
80; assorted minority parties 50; Com- 
munists 4. The Communists were the only 
party which campaigned to depose the 
Emperor. 

Because the Liberals failed to win a 
majority a coalition cabinet was in order 
—possibly replacing the Shidehara cabinet 
—unless Gen. MacArthur chose to call the 
whole election unsatisfactory and invalid: 
Russia, which had protested holding the 
election in the first place, seemed sure to 
demand the results be set aside. 

Meaning. Though Japan had been 
handed the forms of democracy, the Japa- 
nese people showed they had a long way 
to go before they really understood what 
democracy meant. The old ideas and lead- 
ers had won again under the new system. 

The Tokyo newspaper Ashanti sum- 
med it up: “Realities do not change at a 
jump. We must remember that old spheres 
of influence still continue strong and that 
these feudalistic, conservative spheres con- 
stitute the greatest impediment to free- 
dom, progress and a democratic Japan.” 


French Snarl 


What kind of a new constitution 
would France get? Three major parties— 
Communists, Socialists, and De Gaullist 
MRPs—plus a newly-formed anti-leftist 
group under former Premier Edouard Her- 
riot—wrangled about what proposals to 
present at a national referendum May s. 

Communists and Socialists demanded 
almost autocratic power for the national 
assembly. The De Gaullists and other 
rightists wanted the executive to be more 
than a figurehead. But constitutional de- 
bate was snarled in political maneuvers 
and the underlying issue of whether 
France would go Communist and play 
Russia’s game or join the British in a 
western European bloc. 

Whose Ruhr? Focus of most ma- 
neuvers was France’s policy toward the 
key industrial areas just across the Ger- 
man border—the Ruhr and Rhineland, De 
Gaulle had set the policy by demanding 
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VOTE FOR HON. ME! Buddhist priest takes 
platform to campaign for Diet seat. (SEE: Ki- 
mono Democracy) 
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DOLLAR SEEKER. Leon Blum meets Sen. Tom 
Connally (D.-Tex.) in Washington. (SEE: French 
Snarl) 


that these areas either be turned over to 
France or made an independent state. 

This demand had run into Anglo- 
American insistence that the Ruhr and 
Rhineland were needed for Germany’s 
economic survival—and that Germany’s 
economic survival was needed for a pros- 
perous Europe. De Gaulle’s successor as 
President, Socialist Felix Gouin, held out 
for lopping the Ruhr and Rhineland from 
Germany. His argument was that as long 
as Germany owned them France couldn’t 
feel safe from another invasion. 

Red Fingers. In America, Gouin’s 
fellow-socialist, Leon Blum, was trying to 
swing a dollar loan to rebuild France’s 
economy. There was no sign Blum had 
been pressured to get Gouin to change 
his mind about the Ruhr and Rhineland. 
But Gouin did change his mind. He hinted 
the French government might be willing to 
let the Anglo-Americans have their way. 

At once Gouin was attacked so heat- 
edly by sections of his own party, by For- 
eign Minister Bidault (a De Gaullist) and 
by the Communists that he had to reverse 
himself again. Germany’s Communists 
were shouting for a German Ruhr and 
Rhineland. Now France’s Communists 
shouted as loudly for the contrary. Did 
this prove neither French nor German 
Reds took orders from Moscow? Or did 
it prove Moscow had no scruples against 
giving henchmen in different countries con- 
trary orders if they served a purpose? 

Stalin had shown Russia’s interest in 
French politics by sending Ukrainian wheat 
to relieve French hunger while parts of 
the USSR were so hard up they were on 
UNRRA relief. Gold and foreign money 
had flown from Moscow to Paris—pre- 
sumably to finance the Communist elec- 
tion campaign. 

Red Tape. Almost unnoticed amid 
the political wrangling—but equally 
snarled—was the work of the 42-man 
commission which the Assembly had ap- 
pointed three months ago to write a new 
constitution. It had got almost nowhere. 
Paris papers branded its proceedings as 
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FOR YOUR 


Summer Camp 


Electric appliances .". . running water... 


even ice cubes for drinks . . . can be en- 

foved miles from the nearest power lines 
y simply installing a Sheppard Diesel 

2,000-watt Generating Set. Electric lights 

for outdoor sports will add hours to 

peoeus vacation days, weekends and 
olidays. 


. A 2,000-watt Sheppard Set... air cooled 
for easy maintenance . . . operates on low- 
cost Diesel fuel oil. Does away with hazard- 
ous use of gasoline . . . bothersome task of 
refilling stoves and lights. Life “in the 
rough” is more fun when the edges are 
smoothed off with a Sheppard Generating 
Set. Write for details today. 


Other Models Ranging from 2 to 36 K.W. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY 
56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


DIESEL'S THE POWER- 


TCO GE 


Burn Your 
Name on Tools 


Protect valuable tools 
from thieves and tool 
borrowers! Electro Etch- 
er BURNS your name, 
any design, permanently 
on tools, instruments, 
dog collars, any metal. 
Fasy! Simple as writing 
with pen or pencil, Rush order today—supply limited— 
no more when these are gone! SEND NO MONEY! Pay 
postman $1.00 plus few cents postage on delivery. Use 
5 days—money back if not delighted. Electro Etcher, 
Dept. FC-607, Strader Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to lesmere. No experience or capital required. 
Must have auto and good references. Permanent. 
Write or wire 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 722, Freeport, Illinois 

















In One Simple 
Easy Operation 


MonTAMoweER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharpening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in use. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1073 KEELER BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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“scandalous . . . undemocratic . . . futile. 
.. France’s government had become so 
enmeshed in red tape that nobody could 
even figure out how to put an official end 
to World War II. 

The Cabinet decided last week to pro- 
claim that the war had ended Jan. 1, 1946. 
But the Council of State (corresponding 
to the U.S. Supreme Court ) ruled this was 
illegal. As usual, another special commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate. 


Price of Freedom? 


“Let’s try to settle India’s problems 
by civil war.’ That was the proposal of 
six-foot Sardar Sant Singh, leader of the 
warrior caste of six million Sikhs. 

His hand rested on the dagger all 
Sikhs carry, while his bearded, turbanned 
head wagged in emphasis as he demanded 
of the British cabinet mission: 

“Why should the world be horrified 
at the prospect of Hindu cutting the 
throat of Moslem? Christian cut the 
throat of Christian in two world wars and 
American had to cut the throat of Ameri- 
can before that country could gain the 
prosperity she enjoys today. The question 
of Hindu vs. Moslem is purely a domestic 
issue for Indians, not outsiders, to settle. 
If bloodshed is inevitable that is the con- 
cern of Indians. And if a civil war costs a 
million lives I should consider it a cheap 
price for freedom. As for fears the Rus- 
sians will come in if the British quit India 
—leave it to the Sikhs to deal with that.” 

No Soap. The cabinet mission didn’t 
accept Sardar Sant Singh’s proposal. Yet, 
civil war remained at least a 50-50 possi- 
bility in India, whether the British wanted 
it or not. Up to last week the cabinet mis- 


sion’s hope for a _ peaceable solution 
seemed as dim as ever (PATHFINDER, 
Apr. 17). 


One thing was certain. In case of civil 
war, the Sikhs—tough, professional fight- 
ers—would be in their element. The softer, 
more intellectual Hindus would be out of 
theirs. 


Job for Marshall 


After a month in America Gen. 
George C. Marshall flew back to China. 
While he’d been away, reporting on his 
success in stopping the fighting between 
the Nationalists and Communists, the 
fighting had started again. 

Chief battleground was Manchuria 
where the Russians were withdrawing. 
They had pledged to turn over control to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s National government. 
American-trained Nationalist troops were 
moving in to take over. 

Red Opposition. The Chinese Com- 
munists were also out to take over. Their 
troops weren’t as well-trained or equipped 
as the Nationalists. But the Communists 
had the advantage of being on the spot. 
Whether they also had the advantage of 
aid from the Russians was a secret be- 
tween them and Moscow. On the surface, 
the Red Army had been careful to keep a 
“correct” attitude of living up to Russia’s 
treaty with the Nationalists. Communist 
strategy concentrated on keeping the Na- 





Acme 


SIKHS. They like to fight. (SEE: Price of Free- 
dom?) 


tionalists out of Manchuria by sabotaging 
railroads, blowing up bridges and blocking 
transportation. This wasn’t hard to do. 
War-torn communications § throughout 
China were in a chaotic state anyway. 

Famine. The same disruption of 
transportation that affected the fighting 
was paralyzing China’s economic life. That 
meant starvation for millions. Grain fields 
had become battlefields and food from 
abroad couldn’t be distributed in the in- 
terior. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (UNRRA) was 
shipping food to ports like Shanghai. Most 
of the food was stalled on the seaboard 
because there was no way to get it where 
it was needed most—by the famished 
peasants in the back-country. 

Thus Marshall faced a job as hard, 
in many ways, as when President Truman 
first sent him to China. Since then Mar- 
shall had accomplished plenty. He had 
brought the Nationalists and Communists 
into closer agreement than most observers 
had thought possible. That the agreement 
had gone partly to pot in his absence was 
no reflection on him. 

As he set out to re-unify the vast, 
backward country, Marshall could bank 
on at least four assets he’d lacked before: 

1. He had learned a lot. By flying 
throughout China, talking to Chinese of 
all factions. and classes, he had become, 
in a short time, the equal of many old 
China hands. 

2. He had won the respect and con- 
fidence of the leaders on both sides. 

3. He had set up conciliation machin- 
ery in China—three-man “truce teams.” 
each including a Chinese Communist, a Chi- 
nese Nationalist and an American officer. 

4. During his month in Washington 
he set up an organization within the State 
Department to cut red tape and co-operate 
with him on the American end of the line. 

Whether all this would be enough re- 
mained to be seen. Observers said if Mar- 
shall couldn’t unify China nobody could. 
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Underwater Harvest. 


I 
T 


The world’s greatest fleet of sponge fishers—the 






76 boats with their 200 divers operating out of 
‘arpon Springs on Florida’s west coast—are 


back from the wars and are rarin’ for action in their customary peacetime occupation 1. IN THE BASKET. Before divers go down 


yn the Gulf of Mexico. This fleet of bos 
manned by Greeks, gathers and sells 





2. HERE'S YOUR HAT, Diver gets set for 
sponge-cutting plunge. It’s a dangerous 
job but pay may run to $10,000 a year. 


ar 


4. BLUB? Down in Davey Jones’ locker 
diver uses hook cutter. He’s forbidden to 
cut sponges under five inches in diameter. 


ats, which for the greater part is owned and all tackle must be made shipshape. This 
more than $3 million of sponges yearly. is a protective underwater propeller-guard. 
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3. UP FROM THE SEA WITH SPONGES. Diver clambers up the side of the ship after 
work on ocean floor. Sponges he had gathered were hauled up ahead of him in net bags. 
Six-man crews of boats like this one stay at sea for 20 to 25 days on an average trip. 





International, Wide World 
5. FRUITS OF THE DEEP. After ships return to home port, dump their loads of sponges 
ashore, the harvest is cured, sorted, graded according to quality and size, and tied in 
big loops like this for shipment to market. Crews of boats share equally in the profits. 





GCENAGKS that have 


come every year 


for (© years | 





INCE its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has paid to its employees, stockholders and 
bondholders approximately twelve and a half billion dollars. 


Never once over that century has it failed to meet a 
financial obligation when due. 


To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a 
sum exceeding ten billion dollars. 


To stockholders, it has paid a cash return in every year 
since 1847—a total of a billion and a quarter dollars. 


To bondholders — individuals, and insurance companies, 
savings banks, trust companies, representing the savings of 
many millions of individuals —it has paid in interest more 
than a billion dollars. 


From the beginning, the Pennsylvania has been a railroad 
built by the people for the people. The money to construct 
it as the shortest route between East and West came from 
people of all walks of life in the form of subscriptions to 
shares of $50 each, payable in ten $5 installments. Today, 
with 13,167,754 shares outstanding, the average holding is 
only 61% shares, and of the 214,995 stockholders of the 
railroad 106,139— or more than 49% — are women. 


Thus, not only has the Pennsylvania Railroad served the 
American people through continually improving transpor- 
tation at low cost—but through wages, dividends and 
interest (plus huge purchases of materials in the area 
served )—it has contributed vitally to the prosperity of 
communities and to the welfare and economic security of 
many thousands of American citizens. 


ENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 














HAT KNOW-HOW 


In the spring a young man’s 
fancy turns to thoughts of love—but 
a woman begins to think of a new 
spring bonnet. 

If she’s clever and industrious, 
she'll follow the example of Eleanor 
Movious, Minneapolis, get exactly the 
kind of hat she wants by making it 
herself. 

And admiring glances from envi- 
ous friends aren't the hat lobbyist’s 
only dividends, say Mrs. Movious. 
Husbands seem to approve even the 
craziest chapeaus if the “little wom- 


an” makes them; pride in her ability 


to design and sew seems to make them 
forget to greet the new hat with the 
old routine 

“That’s a silly-dilly, looks like a 
tea-kettle.” 

Mrs. Movious calls the sailor a 
— good bet for first try because it’s so 
1. GET A SHAPE, Sailor takes three pieces universally becoming and easy to 2. BASIC. Major “must” throughout job 1s 





—brim, side crown and crown tip. Cut make. She shows how to do it and to cut all pieces on bias. Begin with crino- 
them from cardboard and try on for effect. says you can’t miss on this number. line form, allow } in. seams for joining 





3. BACKBONE. After notching crown tip in- 4, SMOOTH EDGE, Cover wire with bias 5. TOGETHER. Set crown tip into joined 
side brim every 4 in. for good fit, sew binding, using back-stitch to fasten. This side crown, complete crown into brim. Now 
millinery wire around brim to keep firm. eliminates bumps that say “home-made.” bind all the joinings same as brim’s edge. 





6, FIRM FOUNDATION, Press bindings, uneven spots in crinoline 7 OUTSIDE. Now comes the fun. For striped covering use foun- 
with warm iron. Measure around edge, double brim’s width for dation pattern for crown tip and side crown, plus 1 in. seam 
amount of material needed. Allow 2 in. each side for seams. allowance. Cut the brim cover from finished form measurements. 


8. -PULL-ON. Pull brim covering tightly 9, CROWNED. Fit tip over crown, slip on 10, RIBBON SWIRL. For headband, pin 
onto form after joining. A few tucks joined side crown. Turn top, bottom seam _ grosgrain ribbon in a modified half-circle 
taken close to side crown assure snug fit. allowance under, stitch together on inside. on ironing board, then steam into shape. 


Tl. BOUND WITH RIBBON. Ribbon finishes off lining edge; is 12, DECORATIVE TOUCH. Here’s where artistic ability, individuality 
cut from identical pattern used for foundation’s crown. Light- of milliner shines forth. This perky version calls for narrow 
weight material is best for lining, adds professional touch. _ black velvet ribbon around crown, two bunches bright red cherries. 
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Pathfinder Photos 


73. FINAL TEST. As Mrs. Movious says, the result looks good 14, VARIATIONS. Broad grosgrain ribbon matching hat’s red stripe 
enough to eat. Now she’s dreaming up ways to fool her friends and manipulated into sassy loops gives it a tailored effect. Flow- 
nts. into thinking she has a half dozen new hats, not just one. ers, veil, feathers are magic disguises for the basic sailor model. 
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The Family 


Blueprint 


Horizon Club girls have their own ideas 
about the value of charm and a 
program to do something about it 


The girl who has learned to see her- 
self as others see her has more than an 
even chance of making herself into just 
the person she’d like to be—attractive, 
poised, popular. 

It’s as simple as that to séveral thou- 
sand Horizon Clubbers (senior Camp Fire 
Girls) who are putting their theories into 
practice. The girls are out to prove that 
good looks and personality can be ac- 
quired if they’re not there to begin with. 
Their goal is “Charm All Your Own.” 

Dear Diary. Charting the road to 
charm begins with keeping a diary, a spe- 
cial one called Private Papers. There’s a 
section headed “Me ... As I Am” with 
space for a snapshot and a tape-measure 
record that can be depended upon to show 
the shape a girl’s in. Then, somewhere in 
a long list of questions such as “Do I 
hunch my shoulders?”, “Do I sprawl in 
a chair?”, “Do I bite my nails?” she is 
bound to find all her shortcomings and 
bad habits. Secretly she puts a check 
mark beside each one, makes it her pri- 
vate business to correct them. 

Dear, Dear Diary. Further on in 
the diary there’s a section for “Me... 
Made Over,” where months later Miss 
Horizon Clubber checks up on her new 
self. But before this happens there’s a 
lot of hard work—and fun. Several clubs 
—in Portland, Ore.; Staten Island, N.Y.; 
Detroit and Minneapolis—have organized 
charm courses that range from posture 
correction to home dress designing. 

Most groups stress the beauty angle 
because the girls say a sense of good 
grooming gives them self-confidence and 
helps them overcome personality faults 
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like shyness, awkwardness, nervous man- 
nerisms. 

Knowing Yourself. The “Charm All 
Your Own” girls depend a lot on photo- 
graphs to learn the bitter truth about pos- 
ture and appearance faults, bumps and 
slouches. They take the matter of “fash- 
ion personality” seriously too, experiment 
with colors and materials, study styling 
and designing and frankly advise one an- 
other on becoming hair-dos, make-up, 
clothes that suit or should be avoided by 


the individual. 


But it takes more than a slick chick 
to satisfy Dear Diary, which winds up 
something like this: “And so you're lovely 
to look at! You don’t trip over the rug 
at parties and giggle because you’re em- 
barrassed! And now what are you going 
to do with this Lovely You? Can you put 
her to work making life lovelier for every- 
body else?” 


Jewels to Flatter 


The summer session in jewelry is al- 
ready under way. In stores from five-and- 
dimes to high-fashion houses, subjects in 
gems are as conglomerate as a summer 
beach scene. But usually there’s rhyme 
and reason—a theme to be studied, experi- 
mented with, and mastered. 

This year’s theme is “matching.” 
Match jewelry to your costume, to your 
skin type and coloring, say the experts. 
One dress designer, Adele Simpson, has 
taken the new trend so seriously she de- 
cided to do her own jewelry. To tie in 
with the cool drama of white against 
black, featured in her summer costumes, 
she took hunks of gleaming black jet, 
framed them with fake diamonds. Result 
was black-and-white magic in necklaces 
and bracelets. In fact, everything went 
well until she came to earrings. For they 
might be pretty, but painful. 





PAINLESS BEAUTY. New earring has a wing- 
back that fits comfortably, yet snugly, inside 
ear. (SEE: Jewels to Flatter) 


Pinch-Proof. With Mrs. Simpson’s 
new earrings, however, there are no ago- 
nizing pinches or screws. Clue is the fas- 
tener, called wingback because of the 
small wingshaped piece of metal which 
fits comfortably and invisibly inside the 
ear, directly above the lobe. A delicate 
rod, bracing the back of the earlobe makes 
doubly sure the earring stays firmly on. 

Other designers, too, are adopting 
wingback earrings. In these and other 
jewelry, white is making the biggest sum- 
mer splash. White in plastics and enamel 
coatings, matched with popular gold kid 
belts is a high fashion note. Also new are 
accessory color tie-ups such as turquoise 
gloves with turquoise jewelry. 

Complementing Your Type. Rule 
laid down by beauty experts is to choose 
jewelry with an eye to your skin type. 
Clear, flawless skin is emphasized by any 
jewel, but if the skin is sallow and yellow- 
ish, green, blue or yellow stones, pearls, 
too, should be avoided. Rather, add color 
with moonstones, opals or rose quartz. In 


Photo Science Service, Cornell University 


MOTION MINIMIZED. Cupboard at left, a re-design of the one at right, shows how equal number of dishes can be stacked in easy reach, cut table- 
setting time one-third. Clamp-on board (r) with extra ironing surface can be adjusted in a jiffy for time and energy saving. 
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metals, choose silver in preference to most 
shades of gold. 

Women with ruddy skins should be- 
ware of rubies, topazes, as well as deep 
blue sapphires, amethysts and emeralds. 
Diamonds, crystal, aquamarines and star 
sapphires complement this type. Among 
metals, silver tones are best, though yel- 
low and green gold (not pink) are okay. 

Any shade of gold adds lovely 
warmth to pale skin. But once you have 
that deep summer tan, silver and yellow 
gold will lend the most flattering contrast. 


Carload of Conveniences 


When the big “special” chugs into a 
New York town, housewives drop their 
sewing or cleaning, rush to the railroad 
station for a look-in, 

What lures both rural and city home- 
makers is the Farm and Home Special, a 
demonstration train assembled by experts 
of Cornell University to bring newest de- 
velopments in home and farm research di- 
rect to the public. The eight-car mobile 
exhibit features everything from heavy 
farm equipment to methods of vegetable 
growing and use of DDT. But chief draw- 
ing cards for women are the two cars de- 
voted to innovations in home efficiency. 

Exhibits in both cars stress new ideas 
and motion-saving arrangements rather 
than gadgets. Though several large appli- 
ances are included, they are not intended 
as any previéw of what’s-to-come. Ra- 
ther, displays point up better use of equip- 
ment on hand, also ways for making it 
over. 

More Work Space. Typical is an 
extra-wide, home-made ironing board top 
which can be clamped to a standard iron- 
ing board for easier, faster ironing, yet 
stored away if not needed. Using the wider 
board for ironing shirts, for example, cuts 
time and energy to a minimum, according 
to testers who have worked out direc- 
tions for speedy shirt ironing. 

Another attention-getter is a washing 
machine case made of plywood, mounted 
on casters. This simple, home-made de- 


Photo Science Service, Cornell University 


MAKE YOUR OWN. Prof. Erdman screws in 
fastener on freezer he designed for home- 


building. (SEE: Carload of Conveniences) 
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Aquatogs, Franklin Simon & Co. 


SPRING SHOWER. For rain—even shine—fashion suggests: A gabardine coat (/) with bib yoke 
and a button-on-hood; a silver-striped grey, water-repellent coat (c) with hold-all pockets; or a 
yellow, rubberized topper (r) teamed to a matching sou'wester. (SEE: Let it Rain) 


vice conceals the machine, gives extra 
work surface besides improving room ap- 
pearance. 

Fewer Steps. A sewing cabinet dis- 
play is the result of a study that showed 
an average woman travels 524 feet 
through seven rooms in getting ready to 
sew, actually making an apron, then put- 
ting her materials away. With a cabinet 
containing a full-length mirror, an ironing 
board, dressmaking dummy, numerous 
pockets and drawers for supplies, her 
steps are cut down to a total of 4o. 

Saving time and motion in the kitchen 
is illustrated by an exhibit of two cup- 
boards. The first one has only two wide 
shelves spaced far apart. Different-sized 
dishes have to be piled on top of .each 
other to be within reach, while those on 
the second shelf are beyond most people’s 
reach. In the second cupboard, however, 
a set of step shelves and a vertical file 
were placed on the first wide shelf, mak- 
ing each dish accessible without reaching 
over or unstacking others. 

According to a scientific study, it 
takes one-third less time to set a table 
for four using the second, redesigned cup- 
board. Also, there is a 24% saving in 
motion with the right hand, a 31% saving 
with the left, not to overlook a saving in 
time, temper and breakage. 

Better Storage Facilities. A simi- 
lar cabinet, designed to reduce foot and 
arm work near the stove, was devised by 
Cornell research workers for storing uten- 
sils, tools and foods used first at the stove. 
The cut-back shelves are easily adjusted 
to fit three skillets, a griddle, covered 
roaster, cereals, canned vegetables, sauce 
pans, pressure cooker—all at easy-to- 
reach heights. Twenty items, like covers, 
can openers, spoons, measuring cups, hang 
on four racks on the door. 

Other items that make equipment 
easy to use, reach and lift are a wooden 
file, patterned after a stenographer’s pa- 
per file, for trays and platters; drawer di- 
viders, knife racks, temporary adjustable 
shelves. Placards suggest making these 


first of orange crates or scrap lumber in 
order to try them out. Then, once a house- 
wife finds the device that best suits her 
needs, she can have her pattern copied by 
a cabinet maker for permanent installa- 
tion. 

The Home Freezer. On display,-too, 
is a freezer which, except for the condens- 
ing unit, was entirely home-built. Devel- 
oped by F. S. Erdman, mechanical engi- 
neering professor, the sheet-type freezer 
is made from Foamglass and corkboard 
laid up like bricks and bounded with as- 
phalt, plaster, wall covering or plywood. 
Only lumber used is a simple base on 
which the freezer is set, a frame around 
the top for attaching the lid, and the lid 
itself. The insulated box, which contains 
64 cubic feet storage space, is lined with 
galvanized sheet iron. The condensing 
unit is attached to the outside. Above 
Erdman’s freezer at the exhibit is a chart 
that traces the refrigerating system for a 
freezer, also photographs showing build- 
ing steps for making your own. 


Let it Rain 


This April it’s a question of what 
came first—mud, puddles and slosh or the 
shower of rainwear now filling the Na- 
tion’s stores. Raincoats have captured a 
heady spring freshness with their new 
fabric, styles and colors. 

Featured are materials like nylon and 
polythene (a plastit) straight from war- 
duty to rain-duty. Transparent polythene 
makes a durable cape and hood that goes 
over any outfit, while nylon is shown in 
a wide selection of bright colors. Then 
there are satiny gabardines, Byrd cloth, 
elkskin, rough woelens, rayons, cottons 
and fabric-mixtures—most of them water- 
proofed, windproofed and gayly colored. 

Spring-Spirited. To fabrics and col- 
ors, designers have given casual but catchy 
styling. Some coats have print, plaid, even 
leopard linings that button in for extra 
warmth. Many models have detachable 
hoods, nipped-in waistlines with fabulous 
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“You will find asingle - 
drop of this will 
last a week.’’ 


ONLY $4.00 


prepald 
For this $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation—one of the 
most exquisite perfumes 
ever created. 

A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and at- 
tracts men and women 
to you. 

The fragrance of liv- 
ing flowers. Bottles with 
elongated stopper encased 
in a polished maple case 
4 times the size of the 
picture. 


Send No Money 





Pay the postman when he hands you the package 
or (if you prefer) send money order, currency, stamps 
or check for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 


PAUL RIEGER. 222 Art Center Bidg., San Francisco 


KILLS RATS 


R YOUR MONEY BACK! 













New, improved K-R-O Ready-Mixed in 
Bis-Kit form is effective—it kills rats or 
your money back. 

Easy to use. Nothing to mix. No 
mess. No bother. 

Safe! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is a 
red squill product. Better to use around 
children, chickens, and farm animals. 


Small cost—35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
Red Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, 
seed, and feed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 


FREE **Rat Proofing Buildings and 

Premises," by U. S. Dept. of In- 
terior. Send for your copy, now. The K-R-O 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, Dept. 64. 





KILLS RATS 


ONLY 


WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 


rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Mo. 


WE WILL PAY YOU ‘25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


LW) 1 CLINTON ST., NEWARK 2, N. J 


















MERIT CARD CO. Dept 








AGENTS EARNING UP TO $300 A WEEK 
SELLING AMAZING NEW FLOOR FINISH 
REINFORCED WITH PLASTIC RESIN... 
REQUIRES NO WAXING OR LABORIOUS 
MAINTENANCE 


FREE SALES KIT! 


Get in on the ground floor of one of the biggest 


money makers ever put out! Every home, 
office, store, restaurant, beauty parlor, church 
and factory a red hot prospect. Sells on sight. 
Anyone can apply. Just mop it on. Send for 
free sales kit today. Exclusive territory. 
Write our Mr. Curtis today. 


FAIRCHILD CHEMICAL & COATINGS CO, INC. 
280 Madison Ave. ,New York 16,N.¥. 








THE MODERN WAY. Plastic decorative accessories like bookends and bow! (/) and an 





rg Switchboard & — ply Co. 


“out-of- 


the-way” electric cord bring charm and ease to postwar living. (SEE: New for You) 


belts. Some coats are linked with gaiters, 
gloves and havelock hats. An outstanding 
one is a coat of lustrous black elkskin 
yoked with flamingo pink or peppermint 
green to be picked up again in accessories. 

Rain shoes will be boots—if you can 
get them. They're not so plentiful as 
other rain togs. Most popular are the old- 
fashioned, flat-heeled child’s boots in 
shiny black. 

Trickery. A sprinkling of novelty 
umbrellas also has found its way into rain- 
wear departments. One is fitted in a plaid 
taffeta shoulder case, material of which 

matched in halters, dickies, scarves and 
half-slips. 

Another rayon umbrella has a lucite 
compact handle. The lace-patterned top 
of the compact opens to a mirror and 
powder compartment. A similar handle 
has two circular grooves that hold four 
nickels. And especially timely for spring 
carrying is a sleek, black model that is 
equipped with a plastic patent zipper cover 





TEENABELLE ...... 





"Dad, have you ever warited a new spring hat 
so much, you even thought of working for it?” 


to tie in with other patent accessories. 
Fair or drizzly, it looks like any day 
will be a day for stylish rainwear that 
takes thunderclouds in stride, yet cuts a 
shine when the sun breaks through. 
Non-Drying. Added to the usual va- 
riety af easy-to-apply cream deodorants 
is one claimed never to dry out, grow 
gritty or grainy. 
R Moist to the last application, the 
cream has also been tested for safety to 
skin and clothes, bears the seal of approv- 
al of the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, 
and will be sold countrywide in drug and 
five-and-dime stores. 


New for You 


Koiled Kord. A new type of electric 
cord has a spiral, permanently-curled rub- 
ber covering that extends five times its 
contracted length or curls up and out of 
the way without use of springs or elastic 
bands. Since the cord is always just the 
right length, ironing is made easier. And 
because there’s no tangling, dangling or 
kinking, manufacturers claim the curled 
cord will outlast several ordinary cords. 

Sparkling Clear. Sturdy, decorative 
lucite has found new peacetime uses in 
practical home accessories. Desk sets 
come in translucent colors, as well as 
transparent, complete with fountain pen 
writing set, perpetual calendar, rocker 
blotter, letter opener and photograph 
frame. 

For the dressing table there are new 
earring racks, circular powder boxes, 
square jewel boxes. Other items like book- 
ends, wall brackets, candlesticks, serving 
trays are specially designed to capture 
light rays. A low, flat bowl has a crimped 
edge, while bookends have etched trim- 
ming to intensify sparkle. 

In the Bag. Streamlined paper bags 
make shopping easier. The “windowpane” 
type permits the pre-packaging of fruits, 
vegetables, yet allows shoppers to examine 
the contents. Bags that “breathe” have 
perforations to prevent vegetables, fruits 
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from over-ripening, decaying. Damp veg- 
etables, juicy meats won’t break through 
new “wet strength” bags that absorb mois- 
ture without disintegrating. 

Scaled to Size. A midget piano de- 
signed for smaller living rooms has cham- 
ber tone to fit room size. Tonal outlet is 
a front panel underneath keyboard, simi- 
Jar in appearance to radio model. 

Spring Scent. Body perfume sachet 
was used by the Greeks, now bobs up in 
a Spring Rain fragrance. Smoothed on the 
skin, it has a light-in-heart scent. 


First to Fight 


Being the only woman marine allowed 
to drive an ammunition truck didn’t pro- 
vide fight enough for Janet Jordan, Santa 
Monica, Cal. Ex-PFC Jordan, 28, now has 
plunged herself into the California politi- 
cal fray and becomes the first woman vet 
to run for Congress. 

Setting her sights on Washington, the 
vivacious blonde, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Irving Jordan, has started 
a slam-bang campaign on the Republican 
ticket. Her platform harks back to high 
school days in Beverly Hills, when she 
alone cried out against “propaganda” 
teaching in the classroom. «Now Janet 
hopes to do her bit “to liberate our gov- 
ernment from the bureaucrats.” 

Her Credo. Other things she’s 
ready to fight for: “Any legislation that 
helps the under-dog”; anything that might 
help prevent future wars or improve the 
plight of veterans. “I hate, with a ven- 
geance, the way the Nation is treating the 
veterans,” she fired. 

Needling women to get into politics is 
a way to help keep us out of war, Janet 
believes. One of her sex whom she’s al- 
ready stirred into action is her sister Shir- 
ley, on the stump as assistant campaign 
manager. Shirley has the “inside dope” 
on her candidate. Politico Janet, she says, 
is a “gal who certainly knows her mind.” 
She’s an expert at archery, painting and 
holding many boy friends, says Shirley, 
and if she wins, “Janet will make a re- 
markably fine Congresswoman.” 





International 


POLITICO. Ex-Marine Janet Jordan tosses 
bonnet into ring. (SEE: First to Fight) 
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FOOD DIRECTOR SAVES. La Guardia relishes 
apples instead of pie for dessert. (SEE: Sensi- 
ble Saving) 


Sensible Saving 


With the spectre of world starvation 
still haunting the Nation last week, Gov- 
ernment, industry, housewives mobilized 
to save wheat for famine-stricken coun- 
tries (see Bread and Meat, p. 8). 

Right from the Nation’s First Kitchen 
came tips to make the voluntary conser- 
vation program effective. At the Executive 
Mansion, the Trumans find buckwheat, 
oatmeal and stale crumbs good substitutes 
for wheat flour. Going without bread one 
day a week, eating’ no bread at dinner 
any day, isn’t too hard to take when the 
lives of starving millions are at stake. 

Fast Day. Women’s clubs rallied to 
the fight, stressed the White House pro- 
gram of one bread-free day a week. Mrs. 
LaFell Dickinson, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s -Clubs, esti- 
mated that if the group’s 2,500,000 mem- 
bers would omit bread from the family 
menu one day out of seven, at least 22,500,- 
ooo slices would be saved in one week. 

To Fiorello La Guardia, UNRRA’S 
fiery new director, food saving was a mat- 
ter of common sense. “Stop eating rich 
desserts, stop overeating, stop waste of 
food,” he barked, and added: 

(1) If eating out, order one course 
at a time and eat it all. Don’t top with 
more food when you've had enough to eat. 

(2) Substitute fresh fruits for rich 
desserts, whittle down bulging waistlines 
in the process. 

(3) If you have pie, don’t have 
cheese; with ice cream, don’t serve cakes 
or cookies. 

(4) With milk or food containing 





“My Mom makes 
the best breakfast 
in the world !” 
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“...IT%S EASY TO 
WIN COMPLIMENTS 
WITH DUFF’'S" 





You've always sure of per- 
fect waffles when you use 
Duff's. They're crisp, light 
as a feather.... with the 
unmistakable flavor only 
fine quality in- 
gredients can give. 






GINGERBREAD MIX 
HOT MUFFIN MIX 








Just add 
WATER 


« ° I 
~ that s all! 






~ grovucts or American Home Foon’, inc. 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life jmiserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful callouses, 
too. Use it tonight—walk in comfort to- 
morrow. At druggists’ or by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOLDING SPOOL RACK 


USEFUL! ATTRACTIVE! 





Opens upto Grand- 
Stand, folds flat like a 
shelf. Size 7°x9" only. 
COMES WITH 21 
SPOOLS OF 
THREAD in 21 diff. 
colors, plast. thimble 


AMERICAN MAIL ORDER CORP. 
BOX 66, Dept. P FOREST HILLS, N.Y 
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Sally was smart. She knew that Monthly 
Blues, nerves, irritability just don’t go over 
with a man. “Be wise,” says Sally. ‘‘Don’t 


let nervous tension, periodic headache and 
cramps play havoc with your romance! In- 
stead—help relieve those symptoms with 
these wonderfully effective Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills!” 50¢, or larger economy boxes at 
your druggist. Get Chi-Ches-Ters Pills 
today, and take only as directed. 


The improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional 
distress’’ 


FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
facts every woman should know. Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Write today! Chichester 
Chemical Company, Dept. U-4, Philadelphia 
46, Pennsylvannia. 


E TEETH 
FIT TIGHT 


with Dentyte rn) 


Soften DENTYTE by warm- 
ing—spread it on your plate 
—put in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 
few minutes to “‘set."’ You 
et an absolutely perfect 
a. Sore gums vanish — no 
more slipping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 
months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 
per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill 
ot our risk. Easy to order. Easy to use. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-52 Manheim, Pa. 














FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


WANT a permanent business 
profession of your gown? 
Then become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly needed 


goeteetion run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
ew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 5ist year. Wfite for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD TALKERS EARN 


$15 to $50 Weekly in Spare Time 
NO HOUSE TO HOUSE WORK 


You don't have to be a star salesman to sell 
our advertising calendars, fans, pencils and 
signs to all kinds of business men. Just make 
friendly calls in your spare time and show 
samples. The big variety of beautiful pictures 
sell themselves. 
No special education required, age no disad- 
vantage. This pleasant, easy dignified work 
pays ig profits and enables you to gradually 
uild a highly profitable business of your own. 
Almost all sales repeat. Large territories given 
producers. 
We have been a leader in this business for over 
50 years. Thousands of business people know 
of us. Write us today for complete details. 


THE GEORGE H. JUNG COMPANY 
346 Jung Building Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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butter fats, ice cream isn’t necessary. 

5) Cereals are good substitutes for 
breads; potatoes take the place of cereals 
or bread, 

Such a program is not a hardship but 
a boon to the figure, the way the stocky 
little director sees it. Less rich eating will 
make healthier, slimmer Americans with 
more money to pay for smaller girdles, he 
asserts. 


Ham Extraordinary 


Every Southern cook has his own 
recipe for Virginia baked ham—and they’re 
all good. But when tantalizing aromas 
float from the ovens of Travis House at 
Williamsburg, Va., you can be sure that 
the ham baking there has been prepared 
from a tried-and-tested recipe probably 
as old as the tavern itself. 

Built in 1765, Travis House was re- 
stored several years ago as part of the 
Williamsburg project. Now famous south- 
ern dishes are served here in true colonial 
style by waiters dressed in powdered wigs 
and knee britches. 

But atmosphere adds only the final 
dash to fine food, as witnessed by the 
Travis House recipe for: 

Virginia Baked Ham. Select a three 
to five-year-old ham weighing 12 to 18 lbs. 
Trim and wash carefully, soak overnight. 
Change water and add 1 c. of apple vine- 
gar, 1 c. of brown sugar. Cover with 
water. Boil very slowly five or six hours, 
or until end bone is loose. Leave the ham 
in the water in which it was cooked until 
the water is cold, then skin. 

Stuff and bake as follows: Gash the 
fat on top of ham at 1 in. intervals; stuff 
with bread crumbs mixed with chow-chow 
pickle, a little of the ham stock, butter. 
Pat smooth and top with cucumber pickle 
cut into rings. Place in baking pan and 
bake to a nice brown. 





U.S. Department of Agriculture 


SAVE, SAVE, SAVE! Here's how you can help: 
Serve baked eggs in mashed potato cups in- 
stead of poached eggs on toast (1, 2). Skip 
3-layer cakes; make 2-layer ones only for par- 
ties (3, 4). In place of two-crust pie, try @ 
deep-dish pie with pastry cut-outs (5, 6). 


Health 


Oil Your Bedclothes? 


Laundries of the near future will not 
only make your washable fabrics moth- 
proof, fireproof and mildew-proof—they 
may make them germ-proof as well. And 
it won’t cost much. 

The National Institute of Launder- 
ing, Joliet, Ohio, announced this war-born 
anti-infection technique as a forthcoming 
washday service. The Army developed it. 
Its secret is—oiling. 

The Army’s problem was to cut down 
the spread of influenza and other respira- 
tory diseases in camp hospitals. A hint 
came through a sudden drop in contagion 
when ward floors were oiled. 

Dip. Doctors worked out a thin, 
odorless, persistent oil, mixed it in blank- 
ets’ washing water. Contagion dropped 
74%. They added it to sheet-laundering. 
The infection-decrease went to 90%. In 
the hospital where it was being tried men 
in the non-oiled wards (being used for 
comparison) began to squawk, asked to be 
cut in on the experiment. 

Germ-bog. Dr. 0. H. Robertson, U. 
of Chicago, who had perfected the oil-dip, 
explains that no antiseptic mixture is in- 
volved. The effect depends entirely on the 
oil’s consistency. It feels non-sticky but 
its fine film traps dust-particles and other 
microbe-carriers, keeps them from flying 
into the air even when beds are made. It 
cuts down sneezes, too. 

One Indiana tuberculosis hospital al- 
ready uses it. Commercial laundries will 
get the process soon. Housewives will find 
their blankets 1% heavier after oil-treat- 
ment, slightly warmer, just as fluffy. It is 
mild, harmless to babies, 


Say “Ah!” 


Specialists today diagnose obscure 
diseases by means of electro-encephalo- 
graphs, ultra-violet spectroscopes, similar 
super-gadgets. But your family doctor 
probably will continue to find out what 
ails you by looking at your tongue. 

This agile organ is nearly as useful 
to him as it is to you. Dr. Russell A. 
Sage, writing in The Archives of Oto- 
larynology, describes tongue-clues to sick- 
ness which no gadget can match: 

Tremors hint at hyperthyroidism. 
Clumsiness shows chorea (St. Vitus’ 
dance). Pallor betrays anemia. A slick 
tongue-surface means vitamin deficiency. 
So does one type of inflammation. 

Swelling .of the tongue may result 
from an infection elsewhere (such as a 
bee-sting on the face) or a sensitivity to 
certain foods (chocolate, walnuts, fish are 
frequent offenders). 

False Alarm. Sometimes tongue- 
symptoms are gruesome but meaningless. 
This is the case with “geographic tongue,” 
in which the tongue is deeply furrowed 
and patched with gray. It is harmless. 

Canker sores often serve a good pur- 
pose, force a patient to undergo examina- 
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BUSS. Unworried, co-ed biologist plants germ- 
kiss. (SEE: Germy Smack) 


tion which reveals mouth or throat infec- 
tion he would not have known of other- 
wise. If no infection is found, says Dr. 
Sage, the physician usually suspects a 
food-allergy. Cauterization of the taste 
buds gives relief. 


Germy Smack 


Worried wooers watched war head- 
lines again last week. To kiss or not to 
kiss, that was the question. Killjoy scien- 
tists were on the osculation trail, branding 
lip-play as a germ-spreader. 

Battle was joined at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, where pretty co-eds 
were pictured (of all things) kissing glass 
plates (filmed with agar to nourish germs). 
Later, reported Dr. Ada Schrock, biology 
instructor, the kiss-prints were found to 
be a-swarm with nasty-looking Strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus and viridans (source 
of “strep” throat and like ailments). 

Zowie! Newspapers loved it, roman- 
tics raged, the scientists hedged. Admitted 
Dr. Schrock: Kisses are no more danger- 
ous than dollar bills; both are probably 
here to stay. Added Dr. Samuel Frant, 
New York Board of Health: Kissing even 
may prevent infection by building gradual 
immunity to microbes. 

Happy about the whole thing were 
(1) Beta Beta Beta, the college’s girl-boy- 
science society which ran the kiss-experi- 
ment as part of their 1946 science show 
and (2) American University’s publicity 
staff. 


Science in the Sunshine 


Released from enforced hobnobbing 
with death and destruction, U.S. chemists 
happily took the opposite tack. Most re- 
ports at the American Chemical Society’s 
first peacetime meeting last week at At- 
lantic City dealt with life—longer, health- 
ier, happier life. 

To help lengthen man’s span, Dr. 
Thomas S. Gardner, Tennessee Eastman 
research director, offered a new medica- 
tion—yeast nucleic acid. In mice, he said, 
it had added 9-15% to longevity. 

The yeast acid is given by mouth, ex- 
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plained Dr. Gardner. It slows down the 
“burning” of the protein which forms most 
solid tissue cells in the body. Youthful 
cells last longer as a result. 

Cushion. The slowing-down appar- 
ently is accomplished by substituting yeast 
nucleic acid for human nucleic acid. This 
latter is what thyroid hormones and other 
speed-up agents in the body are striving to 
produce when they break up body cells to 
furnish energy. Dr. Gardner said the ex- 
tract will be tried on humans soon. 

New treatments for various ailments 
flooded the sessions. War Secretary Pat- 
terson broached two “now-it-can-be-told” 
items: (1) an anti-ptomaine injection, de- 
veloped by biological warfare experts 
working on botulism-microbes as a weapon 
and (2) nitrogen-mustard—a poison gas 
base—as a likely leukemia-cure. 

Radio-activated phosphorus already 
has shown promise against this blood- 
disease, Chicago nuclear chemists added. 

Variety. Other helpful findings came 
from far and wide. A Navy-Yale-Cornell- 
Alabama project had uncovered a powder 
(methylcellulose-sorbiton) which, when 
mixed with water, painlessly removed dead 
tissue from bad burns. 

A warning against clams was voicéd 
by Fordham nutrition experts. Raw clams, 
carp and smelt, they found (from studying 
rats and foxes), destroy Vitamin B in 
other foods eaten at the same time. 
Oysters, oddly, are perfectly safe. 

Unseen Hues. Temple University 
scientists presented a method of judging 
brain-concussion damage—by the color of 
colorless brain-spinal fluid. In ultra-violet 
light, they said, cerebro-spinal fluid has a 
very definite hue—and it changes to show 
degrees of injury. 

Late in the program came a most 
important announcement by Dr. J. A. 
Shannon, Squibb Institute research head 
—a promising malaria cure. It is a new 
derivative of an old but poisonous anti- 
malarial called pamaquin. now rendered 
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LEUKEMIA BOY & BIKE. Radiant phosphorus 
did it. (SEE: Science in the Sunshine) 





| know its SAFE 
in Septic tanks 


Scientific tests have proved it. Sani- 
Flush won’t harm septic tanks or their 
action. This means septic tank owners 
can have absolutely clean toilet bowls. 
A clean toilet bowl has noodor. Sani- 
Flush saves messy scrubbing. Re- 
moves germ-fostering stains and film, 
chemically. It disinfects. Write for 
free report. 

Effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere, two 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 
117, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


SAFE IN 
SEPTIC 
TANKS 






18 YARDS OR MORE 


3 POUNDS ONLY ‘1.69 
rr 6 POUNDS ONLY *3.00 

py The newest potterns in Quilts FREE. The large sizes ond 
F) quality are difterent then ony you ever hed. Percoles, 
Si, Prints, Stripes and some colored. All of the BEST materials. 
SY GUARANTEED FAST COLOR. Rush your order bock while 
our stock lests. If you send money with order, WE PAY 
POSTAGE, or, C.0.D. plus postage. MONEY BACK GUAR- 
f Fotnee/ «© ANTEED. Everyone buys our Quilt Pieces. Why not you? 
UNION MILL ENDS, DEPT. PD-40 MONTICELLO, NW. Y. 


TURN SPARE MOMENTS INTO 
















e@ Just see this wonderful line of greeting cards for An- > 
e@ niversaries, Birthdays, Sick Friends, ete, They’re sen- ¢ 
sationally new and big values. Show them to ¢ 
friends and you get big profit orders. Pleasant ¢ 
way to make extra cash. Also Personal Sta- » 
tionery. No experience needed. Send 50c for « 
Sample $1 Assortment, or write for details. ¢ 
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HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheuwt BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of bappy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co, 10 East 4rd St. (Dept. P-5), W. ¥. 17, . ¥. 
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_ OTTAWA 
= Mm TRACTOR 
i, Fells Tree, Cuts Log SAW 





Uses Power Take-off an: 
tractor. Saws fast. Easy on Foe! Thousands of satisfied 
users. Big labor saver. w price. FREE 800K & PRICE LIST. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. D-1164 Forest Ave. Ottawa,Kas. 
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almost non-toxic. One thing blights its 
prospects, said Dr. Shannon: Research may 
have to stop in July if the Government 
discontinues its wartime science grants. 


Religion 


Faith vs. Guns 


Russia was used to obedience in Yu- 
goslavia. Its soldiers garrisoned the towns, 
its protege Tito ruled the land. 

Last week, however, Moscow got a 
series of firm No’s from Yugoslavians 
who had only faith to defend them. 

Meeting in Belgrade, bishops of Yu- 
goslavia’s Serbian Orthodox Church re- 
jected an offer, straight from Moscow, to 
place themselves under jurisdiction of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. To that they 
added a resolution not to adopt a Red 
“suggestion” to issue a statement criticizing 
Roman Catholics in the Balkans. 

Said the bishops: “We share mutual 
difficulties priests of both our 
churches continue to criticize the new 
[Russian] regime despite penalty of ar- 
rest.” 


Sainthood in July 


In 1889, children in New York slums 
peered curiously as a frail Roman Catho- 
lic nun went from tenement to tenement 
distributing clothes and food. The ponder- 
ous black habit she wore seemed heavier 
than her own 100 lbs. Her English was 
thick with accents of her native Italy. 

But before she died in 1917 her name, 
Francesca Saverio Cabrini, became a 
synonym for holiness among the poor she 
served, and in official records it appeared 
on the roll of naturalized citizens. 

First American. Last week her name 
was inscribed on another roll. She be- 
came the first U.S. citizen to be named a 
saint of Roman Catholicism. (Keeping 
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MOTHER CABRINI. (SEE: Sainthood in July) 
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her company: Countless hundreds from 
other lands who were named saint “in- 
formally” before rigid canonization cere- 
monies were ordered in 1588. Only 179 
persons have been canonized since then.) 

Date for the elaborate ritual that will 
hallow her name as St. Frances Cabrini: 
July 7, in Rome, 

The things Mother Cabrini had done 
to deserve the title were enough to fill a 
book, impressive even in outline: 

Good Works. Founder of the Mis- 
sionary Order of the Sacred Heart, in 
Italy, she brought six of her nuns to 
America, made the order nationwide, 
erected 64 hospitals, orphanages. 

Other-world acts required for can- 
onization: Four proven miracles through 
prayers to the candidate-saint. Mother 
Cabrini’s: 

A baby’s sight restored, a nun’s near- 
fatal disease cured. These led to her desig- 
nation as “blessed,” first step to saint- 
hood. 

Final two miracles were an overnight 
recovery from deadly meningitis, an 
equally rapid end to an old woman’s “in- 
curable” skin disease. 


Rémarriage? 


On the surface the question appeared 
to be simply “when shall divorced Episco- 
palians be allowed to remarry?” Under- 
neath was something much more basic— 
“are all marriages really the kind Christ 
said shall never be ‘put asunder’?” 

Canon law since 1868 had answered 
the first question, permitted only the inno- 
cent party in a divorce for adultery to 
remarry within the Church. 

Since the turn of the century many 
Episcopalians have deplored that law, 
asked one based on individual cases. 

Action. Last week those pleas were 
suggested as a basis for a substitute canon 
in the report of a special commission on 
Holy Matrimony. From Chairman Bishop 
Cameron Davis came the guiding thought: 

Principle. “A God-made marriage is 
and should be indissoluble. But most mar- 
ital failures were never true marriages in 
the Christian sense. The couples were not 
free and competent to make a Christian 
marriage or there were physical or mental 
impediments that became apparent later.” 

Bishop Davis’ commission will ask 
the Church’s forthcoming triennial assem- 
bly in Philadelphia next September to 
revise its old “one-reason” canon, estab- 
lish a council to pass on each remarriage 
in the light of principle, not rule. 


Flames to Ashes 


Why so few great sermons in our 
time? Wh? so few great preachers to 
bring fire and feeling to the pulpit? The 
questions were growing more frequent; 
someone had to answer. 

Last week, readers of American Mer- 
cury got answers—from Willard L. Sperry, 
dean of Harvard’s Divinity School. 

One of America’s most respected the- 
ologians, 64-year-old Dean Sperry could 
speak with the authority of a “doer” as 
well as a teacher—14 years in actual min- 





DIAGNOSIS. Dean Sperry remembered a past 
glory. (SEE: Flames to Ashes) 


isterial work at Congregational churches 
in Fall River and Boston, Mass. 

Under-Trained. As a practical man 
he opened fire with statistics: 

“Given the American Protestant min- 
istry as a whole... . only 22% are grad- 
uates of both college and theological semi- 
nary; 29% are graduates of either col- 
lege or seminary; and 49% are graduates 
of neither. 

“The tests and standards for ordina- 
tion are not keeping abreast of those for 
law, medicine and teaching.” 

How or Why. Dean Sperry gave his 
opinion on why so few pick the ministry 
as a career while actually in college: “It 
is the business of science to ask ‘how’ and 
of [theology] to ask ‘why.’ The modern 
mind—and this means the minds of our 
most alert college students—has become 
so preoccupied with answering the ques- 
tion ‘how’ that it tends to dodge or at 
least defer the question ‘why.’ ” 

So Little Time. And then, in quiet 
anger, he opened fire on a ministerial 
hurdle he has long viewed with alarm, 

“Our present-day definition of reli- 
gion identifies American Protestantism not 
with some sequestered area of life, but 
with our culture in its entirety.” (Thus he 
sees ministers burdened with membership 
on endless civic committees.) Danger: 
“This dissipation of time and effort means 
hurried sermons. 

“The sermons plainly betray the man- 
ners of the factory; they are ‘assembled,’ 
not grown. He [the preacher] fits parts 
onto a chassis-like outline: he does not 
let a living idea mature in his mind. The 
result may be... a smooth running utter- 
ance, but it is not ‘great’ preaching; it is 
not even good preaching. 

“Any of them could be at least a bet- 
ter preacher than he now is if his church 
would join with him in a more rigorous 
definition of his proper office.” 

In all his words could be heard clear 
echo of an older day, an age of contem- 
plative wisdom, fighting to be heard midst 
roar of rail and propeller. 
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Change 


Sewanee, Tenn., has Negro member of 
Community Council to represent 
race for first time 


Proud boast of many a community 
below the Potomac river is that it alone is 
the last stronghold of the culture, ideals 
and heritage of “the Old South.” 

Obvious exceptions are such cities as 
Miami, where Northern tourists and dol- 
lars are an effective antidote to profes- 
sional “damnyankeeism.”’ But Charleston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, Richmond and other 
Southern centers still glory in the mem- 
ories and monuments of Confederate pasts. 

To this, Sewanee, Tenn. (pop. 1,170), 
located on 10,000 acres of land owned by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is no 
exception. 

At Sewanee are buried the remains of 
Confederate Gen. Edmund P. Kirby-Smith 
and Confederate naval officer Capt. Jack 
Eggleston. At Sewanee is located the 
Episcopal Church’s eminently respectable 
and quietly correct University of the 
South, with its undergraduate colleges 
seminary and military school. Along 
Sewanee’s shaded streets the ghosts and 
shadows and, sometimes, prejudices, of 
the Deep South seem very much alive. 

New Trend? But tradition or not, 
Sewanee, by last week, had taken a South- 
shaking step. To their to-member civic 
governing group, the heretofore all-white 
Community Council, Sewanee’s 1.000 
white residents had permitted the election 
of a Negro. 

In the memory of Sewaneans, it was 
the first time since reconstruction days 
that a Negro had been elevated to such a 
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share in local government anywhere in the 
vast stretches of the U.S. Southeast. 

Election of the new member followed 
a council decision that it would be “de- 
sirable and democratic” to have a Negro 
sitting on the board to represent the city’s 
170 colored residents. 

Special Vote. Since no method of 
election was prescribed by regulation, the 
council authorized a special balloting for 
Negro citizens at the Sewanee Colored 
Community House. Winner was Rayford 
L. Bailey, 36, former high school honor 
student and former fireman at a boys’ 
school in nearby Chattanooga. 

Councilman Bailey now will have a 
share in discussing charities, law enforce- 
ment, budgets and other municipal matters 
of his community. He’ll be seated when 
next the council meets—at the call of its 
chairman, Dr. Alexander Guerry, Univer- 
sity vice-chancellor. 


Small Town Airlines 


Interstate feeder airlines—the small 
town version of big town airlines—finally 
have gained recognition from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, after seven years of 
waiting. 

First guinea pigs in a three-year ex- 
periment to test the economic soundness 
of feeder lines will be Ray Wilson and 
Summit Airways, whose planes will fly 
back and forth to communities in the 
Rocky Mountain states of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Utah, and Orlando 
Airlines in north central Florida. 

Larger cities, such as Salt Lake City, 
Denver and Albuquerque, will serve as 
terminals for the two Western companies. 
Their intermediate stopping points will be 


International 
DIAPER SPECIAL. United Airlines, finding a boom in air travel by infants, starts a "Nurseryliner’’ 
to accommodate mothers and children. The plane operates daily between San Francisco and Los 

Angeles. Standard equipment includes dolls, diapers, two registered nurses. 


a number of smaller communities like: 

Cortez, Col., an agricultural com- 
munity of 2,000, enjoying considerable 
tourist traffic as the gateway to the Mesa 
Verde National Park. 

Durango, Col., commercial center for 
extensive agricultural activities in the San 
Juan basin area, with a population of 
some 6,000. It’s also a visiting place for 
tourists to Mesa Verde Park and the 
Aztec National Monuments. 

Farmington, N. Mex., commercial 
center of agricultural and stock raising 
area, with a population of 3,000. 

Price, Utah, county seat of Carbon 
County, and a coal mining community 
with less than 6,000 persons, 

No Meals. Unlike the major trunk 
airlines, with their giant transports seating 
21 to 56 or more passengers, these Rocky 
Mountain companies will use twin-engine 
planes, accommodating six passengers, 
mail and express. 

Even without the frills of hostesses 
and meals, these companies expect a deficit. 
Wilson estimated its deficit at around 
$260,000 a year; Summit said it would go 
into the red to the tune of $283,000. Sub- 
sidies, in the form of air mail contracts, 
will help turn red figures into black ones. 

Fearful that feeder lines would be- 
come too dependent on Government con- 
tracts, CAB limited certificates to an ex- 
perimental three-year period, with the 
warning that airlines must be “on a con- 
stant search for methods of achieving 
economies in operation.” 

Caution. The question of public ac- 
ceptance of feeder line service had the 
board puzzled. It commented: 

“Despite the boundless enthusiasm 
shown by the cities to be on the air map 
of the country, the tickets will be paid 
for by individuals, each acting on his 
judgment as to whether he can reach his 
destination more conveniently by the 
train, the bus, private automobile, or the 
airlines. 

“Civic pride,” concluded the board, 
“will not enter into that decision.” 


Rockport by the Sea 


North and east of Philadelphia lie the 
rolling hills and pastoral valleys of Bucks 
county, Pa., famous throughout many sec- 
tions of the country as an artists’ and 
writers’ paradise, 

To Jack Blackwell, secretary of the 
Rockport, Tex., Chamber of Commerce, 
this rich rural area furnished the answer to 
a perplexing problem—how to publicize a 
town that couldn’t afford a press agent. 

Blackwell’s plan is to turn Rockport 
(pop. 2,100) into a Texas “Bucks county” 
by inducing writers to move there. One 
attraction is the town’s ideal location on 
the warm shores of Aransas Bay, off the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Success. So far, the plan has worked. 
Several prominent Southwest writers, in- 
cluding an established playwright, have ar- 
rived with their families in Rockport since 
January and the influx is expected to grow 
after May when the school term is over. 

Blackwell jubilantly points out his 
scheme isn’t costing the town a cent and 
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Week at Home 





International 
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“Come along, dear.’ 


Hollywood: In civilian clothes 
and haircut, Mickey Rooney attended 
a Hollywood premier, showed photog- 
raphers (above) the Mrs. had him well 
in hand, 

Monroe, Wis.: Dark-of-the-moon 
melon lovers got advance warning this 
season. A hardware store gave two 
shotgun shells to every purchaser of 
watermelon seeds, 

New York: Ernestine Clarke, cir- 
cus trapeze performer, broke a five- 
generation family tradition, married 
outside the circus. The bridegroom: 
ex-Air Force Capt. Parley Baer. 

Boston: The Harvard Lampoon 
dubbed Alexis Smith the actress who 
has given the “most consistently bovine 
performances,” got snappy rejoinder: 
“I’m not cowed by the statement.” 

Chicago: James Anderson slipped 
from the scaffolding on which he was 
working, started a 15-story fall to the 
street, was rescued when a _ fellow- 
worker threw a lasso, caught him. 

Waukesha, Wis.: Geraldine Mc- 
Clurg, 3, startled her family by prov- 
ing an old chestnut when she caught 
a sparrow by sprinkling salt on its tail. 

Zion, Ill.: Six days a week LeRoy 
Peacy, 31, earns his living as a travel- 
ing salesman—on the seventh plays the 
“Christus” in the Zion Passion play, 
makes the transition from business 
man with the help of make-up, a wig 
and false beard. (below). 


Salesman Peacy dons robe, moustache, beard, adds flowing wig, becomes “Christus.” 


Anderson, S.C.: Noting a speed- 
ing car, a local policeman remarked: 
‘That guy will wind up in the grave- 
yard.” Giving chase, he caught up with 
the car just as it left the road, plunged 
into Silver Brook cemetery. 

Wabash, Ind.: Mayor Homer T. 
Showalter found there were only a few 
pages left in the City Court docket, 
had to ask citizens to behave until a 
new one could be obtained. 

Naperville, Ill.: When North Cen- 
tral College authorities refused to re- 
scind an 85-year-old ban on dancing, 
students set up a piano on the side- 
walk, dramatized their protest with a 
public exhibition of jitterbugging. 

Salisbury, N.C.: Disillusioned 
British bride Mrs. Evelyn Poston, 16, 
fled to New York after one night in 
her new home. Her complaint: Her 
ex-G.I. husband’s “mansion” turned 
out to be a shack with no electricity, 
no running water. 





International 
Skillful seamanship solves situation. 


New York: Sailors George Kane 
and Ted Basile took a busman’s holi- 
day on Central Park lake. “Through 
skillful seamanship (above) they solved 
their solitary situation, proved once 
again that sailors have a way of getting 
the girls. 





International 





should result in much free advertising. 

One temporary hitch: The housing 
shortage is making it difficult to find quar- 
ters for any more newcomers. 


Fair Exchange 


Grand Forks, N. D. (pop. 20,228), 
could find no room for 375 homeless vet- 
erans. Finally, the city fathers hatched a 
plot. They obtained a cache of nylon 
hose, offered it to anyone who’d rent a 
room or apartment to returned fighting 
men. 

By last week 515 pairs of hose had 
been given out—one pair to each of 185 
persons who offered single rooms and two 
pairs each to 165 residents who came 
across with two and three-room apart- 
ments. 

Result: 375 veterans now have places 
to stay. 


Melton’s Garage 


Probably unequalled anywhere in the 
U.S, is radio and opera singer James Mel- 
ton’s collection of old-time automobiles. 
Last week, however, the Melton hobby 
had the town of Stamford, Conn. (pop. 
47,938). up in arms. 

What distressed Stamfordites was a 
proposal to place a museum to house the 
auto collection on their section of Con- 
necticut’s famous Merritt Parkway. The 
State General Assembly had appropriated 
$150,000 for a building and the site had 
been picked by the Parkway Commission 
of which Melton is chairman. 

Three hundred signatures were ob- 
tained on a petition epposing the project 
and a committee of taxpayers, including 
three New York attorneys who-live in the 
Connecticut community, threatened to file 
suit to head off the proposed construction. 

No Box Lunches. If Melton wants a 
museum for his cars, growled opponents, 
let him erect his “garage” at his own home 
at Weston, 20 miles from Stamford, near 
Bridgeport. The same citizens grumbled 
that the museum would make the parkway 
a commercial road and increase traffic 
hazards. 

Besides, said museum foes, who had 
waged a bitter fight against locating United 
Nations headquarters in their bailiwick, 
the Melton building with its proposed ad- 
joining restaurant and picnic grounds. 
“would bring everybody up from the 
Bronx.” 


Reno’s Boom 


Backbone of business for Reno’s 28,- 
ooo residents admittedly is (1) the wide- 
open gambling permitted there in 34 legal- 
ized clubs and (2) the $4.5 million divorce 
trade. 

Last week this flourishing community 
was in the throes of what may well be the 
biggest boom in its history and, on the 
basis of population, the biggest boom any- 
where in the U.S. 

Tourists were thronging into town 
in unprecedented numbers. Divorce cases 
were expected to jump from 8,500 in 1945 
to 10,000 in 1946. The permanent popu- 
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lation had increased 30% in the last five 
years. Prices and profits were soaring. 

For example, a one-story hamburger 
shack with a frontage of only 14 feet was 
bringing its owner a net “take” at the 
rate of more than $40,000 a year. A small, 
two-bedroom home that sold for $7,500 
four. years ago recently- brought an unbe- 
lievable $18,000. Asking price for a $22,- 
000 gas station, up for sale, is $300,000. 

Reno residents account for the in- 
creased tourist trade and gambling on the 
basis of postwar release of pent-up energy 
and a plentitude of dollars. The rise in 
divorces is expected as the inevitable re- 
sult of hasty, wartime marriages. 

Oppose Change. At least some of 
the town’s leading citizens, content to 
leave Reno as it is, oppose moves to bring 
industry to the community. 

Said one business man: 

“Industrial plants mean aggregations 
of laborers hited as cheaply as manage- 
ment can hire them and get the work 
done. . . . The chief burden of taxes to 
provide schools, sewers, hospitals and all 
the other facilities necessary to care for 
an expanded population falls on the rest 
of us and when they (the workers) don’t 
have jobs, we have the entire burden, plus 
that of relief. 

“Reno is better off with the industries 
somewhere else and I'll oppose any move 
to bring them here.” 


Big Surprise 


Steel mill statisticians got out figures 
and maps late last year, voted the farm- 
ing community of Dola, Ohio, in fertile 
Hardin county, the “steel center” of 
America (PATHFINDER, Jan. 23). 

Dola (pop. 175) was pleased, but not 
quite certain what the honor meant. To 
this the experts replied that a point one 


mile south of the Dola schoolyard is the — 


imaginary point of balance of all steel pro- 


ducing facilities in the U. S.; ie, an 
equal amount of U.S. steel capacity lies in 
every direction. 

All this was a surprise to Dola resi- 
dents, especially since the nearest blast 
furnaces are 60 miles away at Mansfield, 
Ohio. But a bigger surprise lay ahead in 
what was to happen as the result of all the 
publicity Dola got. 

On the Map. “Why,” says Mrs. Ber- 
tha Kahler, town postmistress, “Dola not 
only is on the map, but many of our visi- 
tors are deciding to come back and live 
here. 

“The new pride is helping to keep 
discharged veterans in Dola and our town 
is being discovered far and wide for its 
good will and progressive agricultural de- 
velopment.” 


What’s in a Name? 


Residents of Santa Claus, Ind., where 
thousands of pieces of Christmas mail are 
handled each Yuletide season (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 19) are counting on seeing a 
third toy factory added soon to the two 
plants already constructed. 

What. makes this noteworthy is the 
name of the owner of the new business— 
Thomas Christmas, a former electrical 
wholesaler of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Christmas, intrigued by the obvious 
tie-up between his own and the town’s 
name, is planning some such firm name as 
“Christmas in Santa Claus.” He'll make 
electrical toys. 

Santa Claus residents, who'd like to 
see business boom in their hamlet of 70- 
odd souls, are telling neighboring com- 
munities that “Now we’ll have Christmas 
every day in Santa Claus.” 

They were not, however, taking seri- 
ously the suggestion by Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, former Hoosier Congressman, that 
their town’s name might make it the ideal 
site for the United Nations Capital. 





STEEL CENTER'S CENTER. Dola, Ohio, residents meet at post office to discuss changes brought 
about by nationwide publicity. (SEE: Big Surprise) 
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Keerinc A MOTOR YOUNG 
is mostly a matter of keeping it 
clean inside. And the modern, 
safe way to clean out your motor 
is to give it a chemical tune-up 
with WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM. 


WHIZ MOTOR RYTHM cleans 
out the carbon and other harmful 
deposits that make motors act old 
—does the job chemically — while 
you drive! It helps restore much 
of that youthful power and pep 
to sluggish motors. And, it gives 
new motors a good start in life. 
Keep your motor young—use WHIZ 
MOTOR RYTHM regularly. R. M. 
Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, 


New Jersey; Toronto, Canada, 
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First Century 


Philadelphia was on the spot. To the 
north “Clinton’s Folly,” the Erie canal, 
was hauling most of the commerce that 
came out of the West to New York. 

To the south a rail line was being 
driven westward to tap the rich Ohio river 
valley. Philadelphia hopelessly watched 
both New York and Baltimore outstrip it 
in population and importance, 

There was only one thing to do—fight 
back. A group of Philadelphians set out 
to sell America the idea that the best way 
to link East and West was through Penn- 
sylvania. They’d build a railroad through 
the Alleghenies all the way to the Mis- 
sissippi., 

Opposition came thick and fast but 
when the smoke cleared the Philadelphi- 
ans had put two bills through the Penn- 
sylvania_ legislature—one granting the 
right to build a line from Cumberland to 
Pittsburgh, the other incorporating the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with authority to 
build a line from Pittsburgh to Harris- 
burg. Philadelphia would be reached by a 
state-owned line from Harrisburg. That 
was 100 years ago. 

Century of Progress. Last week, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, now operating 26,- 
000 miles of track in 13-states and serving 
more than 3,000 cities and towns, had 
celebrated its tooth anniversary. 

Like America’s story, the Pennsy’s is 
one of struggle, hardship and success. 
The first years looked like failure. Peo- 
ple were not convinced the Pennsylvania 
could do the job it said it could. Besides, 
claimed alarmists, it would ruin Philadel- 
phia, eventually kill or maim all people 
who rode it. But opposition was beaten 
down and construction began in 1847. 





The first section built was between 
Harrisburg and Lewistown, a distance of 
61 miles. One passenger train ran over 
the line daily. Freight trains ran twice a 
week, 

For the first three years expenses ex- 
ceeded revenue by half a million dollars, 
but Philadelphia and the railroad went 
ahead, spent $5 million on improvements 
and expansion. 

Over the Hump. By 1851 revenue 
had jumped over the million mark. After 
that it was duck soup. The Pennsylvania 
now owned track between Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia and from Pittsburgh the line 
had jumped to Crestline, Ohio. By 1860 
it had reached west to Chicago, south to 
Baltimore and Washington, north to New 
Jersey and New York. 

Next came St. Louis, Buffalo, Akron, 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Toledo, -Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Columbus, Day- 
ton, Indianapolis, Louisville and all the 
territory between these cities. 

The Pennsylvania had won. It was 
one of the main lines for exchange of com- 
merce between East and West. 

Real Pioneer. Not only did the 
Pennsy build a railroad, it pioneered in 
developing improvements by which the 
science of railroading has been advanced. 
Such improvements include steel rails, air 
brakes, block signals, regular freight 
schedules, co-ordination of truck and train 
service, the steam turbine locomotive. 

The Pennsy has brought industries to 
big and small towns alike, has helped de- 
velop the Nation’s resources, has speeded 
raw materials, farm products, livestock 
and manufactured goods to markets every- 
where. Working with the towns it serves, 
the road still helps communities to get 
new plants and create new sources of em- 
ployment. 

“Tsolated” Philadelphia now has 
5,000 manufacturing establishments turn- 
ing out $1.5 billion worth of products 
annually, 


Tools for the Job 


The Nation’s toolmakers—z20,000 of 
them—got together in Cleveland to show 
the world they had what it takes to help 
lick inflation, 

In their first postwar convention, the 
American Society of Tool Engineers pre- 
sented the largest collection of machine 
tools ever assembled under one roof. The 
set-up cost $2.5 million, attracted 50,000 
technicians, engineers from many nations. 

Theme of the show was the tool en- 
gineer’s answer to the need for producing 
goods at lower cost while industry is 
forced to meet rising wages and produc- 
tion costs. The 300 exhibits included 
everything from screw drivers to grinding 
machines the size of an ordinary room. 

Dream World. “We've got our an- 
swer to inflation,” said ASTE President 
C. V. Briner, “in tools that will pour out 
production. Before the war ended we set 
up the Nation’s production lines, but we 
did it with old tools differing slightly from 
pre-war designs. 

“What we have now are tools that 
will turn out that dream postwar world 
we've all been waiting for.” 

But strikes, labor unrest, OPA pric- 
ing and management’s disinclination to 
expand under Government’s present poli- 
cies are delaying the appearance of that 
world, Briner asserted. 

Nevertheless, the tools were there, 
waiting. To a layman, many of the ex- 
hibits looked like something out of Rube 
Goldberg. 

Speed-Up. One $28,000 creation, a 
product of the Societe Genevoise, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, stood 12 feet high. A 
cylinder of tool steel was fed in at the 
top. Wheels whirred, gears hummed, 
lights flashed and out of the laboring 
mountain came a polished, beveled ma- 
chine part the size of the first 
joint. 

A machine which threatens to do away 


THEN AND NOW. This streamlined passenger locomotive (1) is typical of the modern giants now in use on the Pennsylvania Railroad. By way of 
contrast, the Lincoln funeral train furnished by the Pennsy in 1865 is shown aft right. (SEE: First Century) 
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with blueprints turned out “white prints” 
at the rate of 30 feet a minute. Auto 
makers, who use 65,000 prints per model, 
said it would speed production. 

Robert B. Walder, Pacific Aviation 
development engineer, said refrigerators, 
washing machines, othet consumer dur- 
ables would be produced 1,000% faster 
by a new “hydromat” drillhead. 


Not all the tools were for big busi-’ 


ness. Many, fitted into small business, 
would enable the small man to revolution- 
ize his output. 


Wholesalers’ Association 


One of America’s biggest, but least- 
known, businesses is wholesale distribu- 
tion. There are an estimated 100,000 in- 
dependent wholesale distributors in the 
U.S. Through their hands two-thirds to 
three-fourths of total national production 
moves from manufacturer to market. 

The wholesaler’s shop is a ware- 
house and loading platform. He is usually 
a local businessman employing 10 or 20 
people, though a few operate on a national 
basis. To the independent retailer the 
wholesaler is both friend and bogeyman, 
a hard-boiled bill collector who can be 
counted on for credit in hard times, 

The wholesaler’s “margin of markup” 
is generally smallet than that of either 
the manufacturer or the retailer. This is 
partly because his overhead is small and 
his volume of business great. It is also 
partly because competition is stiff and 
because he is dealing with astute busi- 
nessmen, rather than with the public, on 
both ends of the line. 

Join Hands. Last week in Washing- 
ton a group of 10 big wholesale trade as- 
sociations, tired of being the forgotten 
men of American business, decided to 
make their weight felt. They made plans 
for a Wholesalers National Council, their 
own counterpart of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and numerous 
retailers’ organizations. 

The council, with headquarters in 
Washington, will have three general aims: 
(1) to supply information and to exert 
pressure in Congress and in local poli- 
tics against regulations unfavorable to 
wholesalers; (2) to keep members in- 
formed of latest developments in govern- 
ment affecting them; (3) to “sell’? manu- 
facturers, retailers and public on useful 
services rendered by wholesalers. 

Reasons. Wholesalers were im- 
pressed by work done in Washington dur- 
ing the war by groups like NAM and the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
They feel they would have come out bet- 
ter if they, too, had been organized. 

Now they oppose the 65¢-an-hour 
wage bill, need organization to combat it. 

Perhaps the most important motiva- 
tion behind the council is this: In the ro 
years preceding the war there had been a 
noticeable trend away from wholesalers 
as many manufacturers decided to handle 
their own distribution, The Council’s pro- 
jected research department may be able 
to dope out some way to prevent this 
trend from setting in again when distri- 
bution gets back to normal. 
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You can’t beat the “aroma-appeal” of /rish Castle Pipe Mixture! This 
is Willoughby Taylor’s wonderful blend of 8 of the world’s finest tobaccos 
... Turkish, Latakia, Kentucky White Burleys, Louisiana Perique, 
Bright Virginias. It’s a naturally richer, “8-ways better” smoke. 
You'll see when you smoke I. C.! 





e § SPECIAL 25¢ OFFER! We'll send you a FULL- § 

R S ~ § SIZE POCKET PACKAGE of Irish Castle Pipe & 

3 8 Mixture. Just mail 25¢ with coupon to: Penh : 

> § Tobacco Co., Dept. PA Wilkes Barre, Pa. ' 
> i 

C A S T L & i Name : 

) €) 5 : 


PIPE MIXTURE Pn arg my ee ee 


LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American Broadcasting Co.( Blue Net.),Wednesday nights. 


SPASTIC wo PARALYSIS Liters 
BURNS 


os CORRECTION 
Sh Milten GH. Berry 
ag 5s ° 
7 Foundation Schools 
A sputter of hot grease, puff of steam 
—and a painful little burn often results. 
With Resinol Ointment handy, and 
used at once, relief follows quickly. 
Being oily, it forms a protective coat- 
ing for the burned skin, as its bland 
medication soothes fiery thrabbing and 


helps to quicken healing. 
Get a jar today. Enjoy its many uses. 


RESINOL 
TRAVEL sii 


when traveling. For 





Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 


Encino, Calif.; Houston, Tex.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Oshkosh, (Lake Winnebago) Wis.; Portland, Ore. 
Day schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


INVENTORS 














comfort and reliet 
Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays are uy 
dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and <{shauty 

Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Pre- (e) ‘4 
liminary information free. Reasonable fees. Conscientious ee ss 
counsel. Easy payment plan. Learn how to protect and Used by children and ene Sf 
sell your invention. Write us today Y SEASICK 





McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
___102-S$ Atlantic Bids., Washington 4,0.c. 


FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


TIRED, ACHY MUSCLES 


SPRAINS + STRAINS » BRUISES + STIFF JOINTS 


THE WORLD OVER MEO 








What you NEED ta 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 














THE WORLD'S BEST LAWN MOWER 


@ A vast number of Eclipse hand and power 
models have been made since V-J Day, but 
a 4-year backlog means that some people who 
want an Eclipse will have 
to wait. Eclipse Franchise 
Dealers will get their full 
pro-rata share, however, and 
do their best to fill orders 
as quickly as possible. The 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Co., 
Prophetstown, Ill. 


HAND 
AND 
POWER 
MODELS 
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the newest and best in fire- 
works. Now we give you JET PRO- 
PULSION ...an amazing rocket plane 
that can be used over and over again. 
of quick for details of this newest sen- 
sation in fireworks, Astounding and colossal. 
BIG SPECIAL OFFER $495 


Giant assortment of over 150 pieces, 
Fie» including 2-3-5 inch salutes, star shells, aerial bombs, 
ra . A] flower pots, skyscreamers, battle-in- -the-e louds, Ro- 

~—_> man candles, tubular salutes, and many others . 
regular $8.15, retail value for only $4 9%. Rush your 
order. Supply limited. Catalog FRE 


CANNES FIREWORKS MFG. CO., INC. 
DEPT. 1/0 TOLEDO 12, OHIO 


NOW wi:cs0 POWDER 
MEDICATED 
AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 
CHAFED SKIN, BABY, TIRED FEET! 


Here’s a Talcum unitke any other you've ever tried! 
Fragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 
after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed 
skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 
helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 
aa Atta tattateatttatianstietchciok 


if You wear FALSE TEETH 


...THEN YOU NEED 
EZO DENTAL CUSHIONS 


FOR GREATER EATING COMFORT 

















) For LOWER 
PLATE USERS 


increases Suction ey Reli ai 
ts on end tes 
; “4 from es aeect 9 


s- 
— er Plates © Enables 
v to Eat Figs, Fruits, —~apeeg 
Nuts, Tomatoes, Celery, Etc- 


not 2 powder 
nor paste. will 
t stick to plate. 


"For UPPER 


PLATE USERS SS #4 


ASK FOR UPPER OR LOWER IN ORDERING 
SEND 50c FOR 10 LOWERS 
SEND 50c FOR 8 UPPERS 
(No Stamps Please) 
MINIMUM ORDER OF EITHER KIND 506 


EZO PRODUCTS CO. 
Box No. 9306, Dept. P-50, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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Edueation 


G.I. Problem 


G.I. Joe looked hopefully to the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Confer- 
ence on Veterans Education in Chicago’s 
Stevens Hotel last week to provide a sim- 
ple Where, When, How answer. Joe was 
disappointed. 

When 200 weary college and univer- 
sity presidents went back to their cam- 
puses, Joe’s best bet still was to put in an 
early application and sweat it out. Chances 
were still good that Joe—or some of his 
foxhole pals—won’t get in. To expect that 
every ex-G.I. can obtain an education in 
his first choice school, Dr. Ralph McDon- 
ald, NEA’s director of higher education 
admitted sadly, was “too much to hope.” 
Gloomy university business managers peti- 
tioned President Truman for Federal 
funds; warned him fall enrollment will be 
30% over the maximum university ca- 
pacity, 

An over-all, concerted attack on the 
problem—announced purpose of the con- 
ference—was not achieved. Educators 
talked, felt sorry for themselves, occasion- 
ally recommended. Stop gap measures in- 
cluded utilization of classrooms more 
hours per day; sharing junior colleges and 
high schools; taking over abandoned war 
plants. What war plants, what junior col- 
leges, under what terms was not made 
plain. 

Zealous of their “independence,” 
most educators insisted on local solutions. 
Some colleges refuse to start night classes, 
Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the Federal Office 
of Education reported, because their presi- 
dents “don’t believe in it.” On many 
campuses, he said, expansion is out of the 
question because local zoning and plumb- 
ing codes forbid. Cautious, conservative 
Dr. Hollis struck this keynote: 

“Ts it wise to institute courses of in- 


terest to veterans when it means sacrific- 
ing standards to which universities have 
dedicated themselves for 150 years?” 

Angry Dean C, E, Partch of Rutgers 
did not agree. 

“We must remember,” he said, “that 
we would have no standards to protect if 
these boys had lost their war.” 

Unanimjty was achieved on one 
point: Joe is a “problem.” This Joe prob- 
ably knew in advance; he needed no con- 
ference to remind him. But on just what 
kind of problem he posed, few educators 
agreed, 

To some, he was a nuisance. Kansas 
University’s Chancellor Deane W. Malott. 
in a masterpiece of buck-passing, blamed 
the Federal government for Joe. The G.I. 
Bill of Rights he described as a “gargantua 
which Congress in its generosity for 10 
million or so soldiers created with little or 
no help and advice from educators.” The 
insistence of Joe and his pals on an eduica- 
tion, Dr. Hollis complained, makes it diffi- 
cult to take foreign students. Further- 
more, he said, Joe’s emphatic interest in 
scientific and professional courses of study 
endangers “traditional academic stand- 
ards.” 

Obliquely, Joe became a_ political 
pawn. University business managers peti- 
tioned President Truman and Congress for 
money for permanent dormitory and lab- 
oratory construction. No mention was 
made of the obvious fact such construc- 
tion cannot possibly be completed by 
September, when Dr. Raymond Walters 
president of Cincinnati University, said 
there will be 750,000 veteran applicants. 
There now are 161,502 vacancies. Observ- 
ers noted that there was more talk at the 
conference about permanent improve- 
ments than there was about meeting the 
emergency. 

All was not lost. Aggressive Dr. Mc- 
Donald was hopeful the conference had 
found a “basis for further study.” He 
said he had not expected to achieve the 
impossible. 

As far as Joe was concerned, it was 


REGISTRATION 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ON THE 


EDUCATION OF VETERANS 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





International 


BIG JOB AHEAD. Dr. Ralph McDonald, NEA's director of higher education, and W. F. Wyman, 
U. of Denver, ready to tackle G.I. education problems. (SEE: G.I. Problem) 
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still his problem. For the time being, he 
still was largely'on his own, 

Job Training Scarce. Worthwhile 
job training was hard to find. A lack of 
set standards by which training values 
could be judged made this a fertile field 
for fly-by-night concerns interested only in 
dragging down Government-paid tuitions 
or in getting cheap labor. They cropped 
up weed-like, offering two-year courses in 
bartending; two- to four-year courses in 
automobile salesmanship; how to become 
a file clerk; and other courses that were 
equally foolish, 

Cheap labor groups found ready 
takers among the ranks of unprincipled, 
less ambitious veterans who saw a chance 
to grab a mess of Government subsistence 
and at the same time draw minimum pay 
while they played at Jearning a useless 
trade or vocation, 

Director John W. Snyder of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, mean- 
while, appointed a “super-committee” of 
Government officials, educators and vet- 
erans to probe the entire educational field. 


We Want More School! 


Pocatello’s young people were still 
sore last week. Not because they had too 
much school, but because thcy didn’t 
have enough. 

To prove it more than 2,000 of them 
got together, carried bright orange placards 
demanding “Expand Idaho’s School!” in a 
parade of protest. At one of the town’s 
main intersections they dumped the card- 
board signs, burned them while they made 
speeches elaborating on the placards’ slo- 
gan. Elsewhere in the state other student 
bodies echoed the sentiments. 

Although most of them were high 
school students, their complaints looked 
ahead to the time they’d go to college. 

In their town they had firsthand 
knowledge of college conditions—Poca- 
tello’s University of Idaho Southern 
Branch is a two-year college extension of 
the  state’s four-year university. And 
that’s what made them sore. 

Pleas Ignored. Repeated pleas to 
turn UISB into a four-year school went 
unanswered in the state legislature. Teach- 
ers are so scarce that only 700 of the 
school’s 2,000 capacity can be handled. 
During registration week, last semester, 
only 30 students were expected for chem- 
istry courses—130 registered, 

Because of the situation the students 
said they had to plan to go to college in 
nearby Utah rather than in their home 
state. Even if they could squeeze into the 
hometown school, they’d have to travel 
hundreds of miles to finish courses at the 
main university to get degrees. 

More Pay. But their “righteous 
wrath” didn’t stop there. They pulled an- 
other unexpected “gripe” out of their 
bobby-socks: “We want higher pay for the 
teachers, too.” 

One answer to their demands: Grow- 
ing insistence by vote-holding parents that 
officials call a special session of the legis- 
lature to expand school facilities. Final 
answer will be that special session—if 
and when. 


APRIL 24. 1946 





Chopiniana & Populars 


One of Broadway's top composers of 
the season has been Frederic Chopin. His 
genius was popularized in the musical 
show Polonaise, which Victor featured at 
the end of the year in a Musical Smart 
Set. Now Columbia presents Chopiniana 
(MM-s5908). 

Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the 
summer version of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in such choice items as the Etude 
No. 12 (Revolutionary), Nocturne No. 13, 
Mazurka No. 25, the posthumous Valse 
Brilliante and the Polonaise No. 6 in A-flat 
Major. The selection is fair and while the 
full force of the indoor ensemble is at 
times obviously absent, the performance 
is nevertheless tasteful. 

Black, Brown and Beige, an RCA 
Victor Showpiece (28-0400-B) with Duke 
Ellington, the composer, at the piano is 
highly decorative. Duke’s Carnegie Hall 
ensemble plays Work Song, Come Sun- 
day, Three Dances and The Blues. 

Love Songs, sung by Rise Stevens, 
with an orchestra. conducted by Sylvan 
Shulman (Columbia: M-595), includes 
The Man I Love, Love Walked In, Dearly 
Beloved, I Love You, I’m Falling in Love 
With Someone, Lover Come Back To Me 
and Falling In Love With Love. The 
voice of this celebrated mezzo-soprano 
glorifies the tunes, perhaps a little beyond 
their worth. However, it’s nice to hear 
what an opera star can do with the in- 
between beats from Tin Pan Alley. Listen 
first. 

Also Recommended. Columbia has 
added a Ravel Bolero to those already 
on tap although it’s hard to discover why. 
If you have no former rendition, you 
might pick up this of Andre Kostelanetz 
conducting the Robin Hood Dell Orches- 
tra (Mx-257). Equally spirited and suit- 
able for patriotic mood is Columbia’s pres- 
entation of the choir of the Hollywood 
Presbyterian Church in Battle Hymn of 
the Republic and The Lost Chord, in 
which Dennis Morgan appears as soloist 
(7442-M). 

Victor: The Wonder of You and I’m 
Just A Lazy So-and-So, played by Duke 
Ellington (20-1799)—typically sultry and 
low-down. Seems Like Old Times and 
Gee! I Wish by Vaughn Monroe and his 
orchestra (20-1881). Put Your Little Foot 
Right Out and I’m A Big Girl Now by 
Sammy Kaye’s Swing and Sway (20- 
1812). Jf I Had A Wishing Ring and 
We'll Gather Lilacs by Tommy Dorsey 
and his orchestra (20-1809). Buzz Me 
and Get The Mop by Henry “Red” Allen 
and orchestra (20-1808). Personality and 
Mama Never Told Me by Helen Carroll 
and the Satisfiers, with Russ Case and 
orchestra (20-1807). ili Marlene and 
Das Alte Lied by Greta Kcller with the 
Victor Continental Orchestra (25-4004). 
In The Moon Mist and Do You Love Me 
by Johnny Desmond, former G.I. crooner, 
with Russ Case and orchestra (20-1810). 





darndest feeling 


I don’t know just how to explain it, 
Boss, but having worms makes a guy 
feel blue and see red. He’s so run- 
down he’s ready for almost any disease. 

But, Boss, we can massacre the men- 
aces with a dose of Sergeant’s SURE 
SHOT Capsules. Easy to give, they kill 
worms ...and, incidentally, Sergeant's 
Puppy Capsules do a thorough worm 
clean-out for puppies, too. 

Sergeant’s worm medicines, and other 
Sergeant’s products, are at 
your nearest drug or pet 
store. Stop in today. 
Learn how to detect worms in 
our ~% The new Sergeant's 

og Book outlines the symptoms 
for 3 different kinds of worms. 
Get if FREE of your drug or pet 


store. Or write Sergeant's, 
Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants 















m’TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
Hweak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron's New 


7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx a! 
7 shoes. Cuxhions your arches and feet from heet 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ““Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed retiot 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-DA, N. ¥.C.24 











You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a jo ful 
face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- 
stantly into place. Nothing to take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades. Extra blades, 5 for 25¢ 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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to Smoke.. 





This native of Bechuanaland is 
smoking tobacco in a sand pit. 
From an eld print.—Bettmann Archives . 


... Here's a Lot Better Way 


emoke an 









Millions of men prefer to smoke an LHS 
pipe, just as their fathers and grandfathers 
have for nearly 50 years. Select any LHS 
and you buy not only wood and bit, but 
the pipe knowledge and experience 

of half a century. * A good pipe is 
an investment in daily pleasure. 


ks 





IMPOPTED bRIAPR 
STERLING 
SILVER 


BAND 


; 


Model yay 


entique finish. 


n 


Dozens of 


plain 


or antique. 


others 


Other <> Pipes 


Imported Briar 


LHS Sterncrest Ultra-fine + $10.00 
LHS Sterncrest 14K. , . . 7.50 
LHS Certified Purex 3.50 


LHS Purex Superfine (Domestic Briar) 1.50 
at good dealers everywhere 





FREE, Write for" Pipes—for a world of pleasure.” 


L & H STERN, INC. + 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Smiles 


Please Do Not Feed the Inmates 


This patient in the padded cell 
Is a pathetic story. 

A rabbit farmer—one sad day 
Tried to take inventory. 


Helen G. Sutin 





“Any rags, paper, old iron today?” 
“IT dunno. My wife’s away.” 
“Any bottles?” 
“Am I late asked the 
Prime Minister. 

“Yeah, everybody’s eaten,” replied 
the cannibal king. 


for dinner?” 


“Harold, can you name all four sea- 
sons?” askegl the teacher. 

“IT only know three, Miss Cramp,” 
he answered. 

“Well then, name the three, Harold.” 

“Pepper, salt and vinegar.” 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “I want 
you to tell the rest of the class what a 
skeleton is.” 

“A skeleton,” said Johnny slowly, “is 
a lot of bones with the people scraped off.” 


“Say, Pete—about that book I loaned 
you last month—” 

“Sorry, Bill, but I lent it to a friend. 
Do you want it back?” 

“Not for myself, but the fellow I 
borrowed it from says the owner is look- 
ing for it.” 

“Why did you steal those. towels 
from the hotel?” asked the judge. 

“T didn’t mean to steal them,” apolo- 
gized the prisoner, “but I had to have 
something to wrap the silverware in!” 


“T think Ill give up poker,” said 
hubby. “I win one night and lose the 
next.” 

“Why don’t you just play every other 
night?” suggested wifey. 


“So you’re the new girl,” said the 
smart aleck to the boarding house wait- 


COMPLAINTS CHEERFULLY 
CORRECTED AT CRosBys 
<Z ; : 


wie We 


ress. “What shall we call you?” 
“Pearl, sir.” 
“The pearl of great price, eh?” 
“No, sir—the Pearl cast before the 
swine.” 


“Waiter, we want chicken, and we 
want very young chicken.” 

“In that case sir, hadn’t you better 
order eggs?” ‘ 


“Would you mind settling your bill 
sir? We're closing the restaurant.” 
“‘But—I haven’t been served!” 

“In that case, sir, there'll only be 
the cover charge.” 


now, 


-Brain Teaser No. 130 


There were } as 
many women as there 
were men on a train. 
At the next station 6 
men and 8 women got 
off and 12 men and 5 
women got on the train. There were then 
2 as many women as men on the train. 
How many men and how many women 
were on the train at first? 

Solution to No. 129 

The price per pound need not be con- 
sidered. 1/20 of the number of pounds 
sold at the advanced price would be 
84/100 of 6,000 pounds. Hence the num- 
ber of pounds is 4,800, 





“How many sexes are there, Oliver?” 
asked the teacher. 

“T can only think of three, teacher,” 
he said. 

“Three?” she queried. 

He replied, “Men, women and in- 
sects.” 

‘ 

“One last prescription—take a bath 
before you retire.”’ 

“I’m retiring in 20 years, Doc, but 
I'll remember your advice.” 


“T’ve simply got to get my wife’s in- 
somnia cured.” 

“Ts it so hard on her health?” a sym- 
pathetic friend asked. 

“No, but it’s awfully hard on my 
pocketbook. All she does when lying 
awake at night is think up a lot of things 
to buy.” 





"Bring up that red-headed clerk at the ribbon counter.” 
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YOUR HOSPITAL 
NEEDS HELP 





Dr. THomas Parran, Surgeon General 
U.S. Public Health Service 


“Even though the war is over, the hospitals of the 
nation will face a critical shortage of help for man 

months to come. I urge every American pe Anadhnce: | 
in his or her own way—to ce-operate and to do his share 


”? 


in lightening the burden placed on our hospitals...! 


Recent American Hospital 
Association survey—with 
1060 hospitals reporting 
—discloses that: 


@ 65% of the hospitals now report an acute 
shortage of graduate nurses. 


@ 55% report an acute shortage of other per- 
sonnel, such as orderlies, maintenance men, 
cooks, laundry workers, electricians. 


® More than 80% of the hospitals suffering 
acute shortages of graduate nurses and non- 
nursing personnel, say crisis has not yet passed 
peak. 


® Communities of 25,000 population and over 
—especially the largest cities—have been most 
seriously affected. 


23% OF ALL HOSPITALS 


® Hospitals from coast to coast have already been 
forced to take much needed beds “off duty”. . . to close 
wards, even operating rooms. when there’s a greater 
demand for hospital treatment than ever before! 


Births increased 705,484 in 1944 over 1940. Many 
people needing hospital care now find that they are 
financially able to obtain it. This all adds up to more 
patients—clamoring only for adequate care under 
present conditions. 


The demobilization of Army and Navy Nurses will 
not correct this condition for months to come. To 
begin with the total number of nurses needed by non- 
military hospitals and services today approximates 
the number in the Army and Navy Nurse Corps. If 
all military nurses could be released now, and all 
returned to civilian nursing at once, the domestic 
problem could be solved. But this cannot happen. The 
sick and wounded service men must continue to get 
nursing care. 


The need for both nursing and non-nursing person- 
nel—for paid workers and volunteers in our hospitals 
—remains acute. The need must be met today because 
.»- the sick can’t wait! 


already have 


closed beds 


AND THE END OF THE WAR 
BROUGHT LITTLE RELIEF 








Heres why most Farmers 
refer Champion Spark Plugs 


The American farmer is by far the most proficient user of cars, 
trucks, tractors and stationary engines. As such he is a quali- 
fied expert on engine performance and keenly aware of the 


importance of dependable spark plugs. 


Survey after survey has proved that farmers prefer Champion 
Spark Plugs in overwhelming majority — powerful evidence 
that you can depend on Champions for better engine per- 
formance. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS .. SPECIFY DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR FARM 





